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Civics and Citizenship. 


Police Captain Miles O’Reilly uttered an import- 
ant educational truth when he told the girls of the 
Early Morning Club in the Washington Irving High 
School that the study of civil government is of little 
avail if it does not arouse and strengthen the desire 
to promote the public good. This is sound common 
sense and good pedagogy. That is probably the 
reason why so many schools have not yet waked 
up to it. 


Tradition is wedded to formula. Strings of names 
have an unspeakable delight for its followers. 
History is reduced to lists of kings and presidents 
and battles. Geography is a dictionary of capitals 
and boundaries and highest mountains. Grammar 
—oh, the exquisite pleasure of it!—‘‘teaches us to 
speak and write correctly” by giving words strange 
Latin names, by devising fine diagrams, and by 
collecting exceptions. And so, in the natural course 
of things, ‘‘civil government” or ‘‘civics” must 
deal with the anatomy, the bony machinery, of 
government; no flesh, no red blood, no mar- 
row. 


‘“Why must you box up every living thing in a 
coffin over which you can then deliver a funeral 
sermon about it?” Something like this Jean Paul 
Richter asked the schoolmasters of his day. Police 
Captain Miles O’Reilly says, ‘‘Existence is a con- 
stant fight for better things.” And this means that 
teaching is not a post-mortem tabulation, but the 
nurturing of ideals and the devising of ways and 
means of realizing these ideals in forms of life. 

School Cities and School Senates and similar 
devices do not assure good citizenship; they may 
become machines for the perfection of dishonesty 
and unloveliness generally. It’s the spirit that 
counts. And that may develop under any régime 
that is not in its aims at variance with the principles 
of Americanism. 


A school that rewards pupils according to their 
success at examinations rather than according to 
the effort brought to the work encourages dis- 
honesty. Wrong standards of success have done 
a world of harm in public life; let the schools beware 
of them. Not many years ago it was the custom 
of school-writers—and frequently teachers, too— 
on every available occasion to fire the ambitions 
of the young with stories of poor country boys 
who left home for some great city, and beginning at 
the bottom of the ladder rose by persistence to fame 
and fortune. The ‘‘fame and fortune” of these 
tales almost invariably meant the possession of an 
excessive share of the world’s goods. Thieves and 
those who accumulated wealth by prostituting 


civic institutions to machines for selfish gain became 
heroes in the eyes of the young. And the young of 
those days learned the lesson well. That is one 
reason why our country groans and prays that 
‘‘graft’’ may cease. 

Here is one news item from a New York paper 
of last week: 


FIGHT CRIME IN EAST SIDE SCHOOLS. 


War is being waged by the district superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and teachers in the schools of the East Side against 
the prevalence of crime among their pupils. Older boys 
are leading many pupils astray by conducting ‘‘classes in 
crime” in the streets and parks after school is out. 


And here is another item adjoining the former; 


CITIZENS SET STANDARDS FOR POLICE. 


In connection with the course of study in civics, the Early 
Morning Club of the Washington Irving High School is 
studying the work of the city as presented by various of- 
ficials of the Municipal Government. Yesterday morning 
Miss Theresa Hanlon, a member of the senior class, chair- 
man of the Club, presented as the speaker Police Captain 
Miles O’ Reilly, who spoke on the duty of the citizens as con- 
cerned with the police force. 

‘“‘We are all, you and I,” said Captain O’Reilly, ‘‘engaged 
in the same work—the uplift of this community. This is 
your city as much as ours. It will do you very little good 
to study all about the machinery of government if you fail 
to realize that government will be what you insist on having 
it. A policeman is only a citizen who is making a specialty 
of law and order. It is illogical to expect a police force to 
be active in maintaining a high standard of cleanliness if the 
citizens are indifferent to a high standard of moral cleanli- 
ness. 

‘“Who are the citizens? You are. No one can dodge the 
responsibility of citizenship because he may not be a tax- 
payer. If he lives here he has a duty to uphold those things 
that make this a good place to live in. If she is a woman, 
if she is a girl, she is none the less a citizen. 

‘You girls may not realize your power,” but it is a very 
great power. Many and many a home has been saved from 
the blight of vice and crime because of the love of a sister 
for her brother or the love of a child for her parents. Many 
a father has been kept from temptation by the knowledge 
of the pain his disgrace would bring upon his girl. 

‘“‘You are not too young to realize and to use this power 
for good which God has given to you. Do not shirk it. Take 
wherever you go the ideals your teachers are giving you. 
Among your companions, with your boy friends, every- 
where, stand for the good, the pure, and the true. 


‘‘In the great struggle our nation endured from 1861 to 
1865, the girls and the women, by their loyalty and love, 
won victories for union no less glorious than those of the 
soldiers at the front. War is not over; existence is a con- 
stant fight for better things. Policemen must be soldiers 
fighting vicé and crime. Let us have from such as you the 
same lofty sentiments and earnest support that the women 
of 1861 gave to their defenders.” 


Let those of us who are laboring for the better 
standards of American citizenship take Captain 
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O’Reilly’s talk to heart. The teaching of civics 
is of little avail if it does not strengthen the desire 
to labor for the public good. 


BPI 


The promotion of Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberly to a 
full professorship in the Department of Education 
of Leland Stanford Junior University, is a well- 
deserved reward to an unusually well-equipped 
teacher of pedagogy. Professor Cubberly has been 
identified with educational work in California for 
ten years. Before that he was president of Vin- 
cennes University, Indiana. In 1898 he became 
assistant professor of education in Stanford Uni- 
versity, and the following year succeeded to the place 
held by Prof. Edward Howard Griggs. Professor Cub- 
berly is very popular as an institute lecturer and as 
a teacher of education generally. I recall how 
delighted President David Starr was when he first 
discovered him as superintendent of schools at San 
Diego. The words he spoke to me at that time 
were fully realized. Professor Cubberly has devel- 
oped broad scholarship in the various departments 
of history of education, the theory and practice of 
pedagogy, school legislation, and administration, 
and the broader social aspects of school work. 
His splendid reputation on the Pacific Coast rests 
on a solid foundation. He is a conscientious 
student, a thoro-going investigator, and an enthus- 
iastic teacher. The Department of Education at 
Leland Stanford is in good hands. 


EPO 


Last week there was held at the University of 
Virginia a most important conference on secondary 
education in the South. President Alderman opened 
the proceedings with an address, outlining the 
various problems to be considered. Among the 
speakers were U. S. Commissioner Elmer Ellsworth 


Brown, State Supt. J. Y. Joyner of North Carolina, 
Pres. J. W. Abercrombie of the University of Ala- 
bama, State Supts. O. B. Martin of South Carolina, 
and W. B. Merritt of Georgia, Prof. J. S. Stewart of 
the University of Georgia, Pres. David F. Houston 
of the University of Texas, Dr. Wallace Buttrick of 
the General Education Board, Prof. Bruce R. Payne 
of the University of Virginia, Dr. S. A. Knapp and 
Mr. Dick J. Crosby of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Pres. Francis P. Venable of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Pres. Brown Ayres of the 
University of Tennessee, Prof. E. P. Claxton of the 
University of Tennessee, Prof. W. H. Heck of the 
University of Virginia, Prof. William Lochhead 
of MacDonald College (Canada), Prof. J. C. Du- 
Boise of the University of Alabama, and Prof. 
N. W. Walker of the University of North Carolina. 

The topics all related to the secondary schools. 
The administration of high schools, the relations of 
higher institutions of learning to high schools, the 
work of professors in secondary education, the high 
school course in general, agriculture and science 
in the high schools, and the agencies and methods 
of training high school teachers were considered. 
Seriousness characterized all discussions. It was 
evident that the school men had gathered to learn 
how to solve the actual problems now facing them 
in secondary education. The proceedings are to be 
published soon. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will have 
a report in the near future. 


BPI 


The Training School for Teachers of Lowell, 
Mass., is in many respects a model of what such an 
institution can be in the general economy of a 
school system. The spirit has always been an 
admirable one in spite of persistent attacks upon 
the school by those opposed to it on general prin- 
ciples. Year after year the school has gathered 
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strength, until now it is so firmly established in the 
affections of the citizens of Lowell that its enemies 
have been silenced, let us hope, for evermore. The 
principal, Dr. Gertrude Edmund, has been able to 
work out her own conception of what such a school 
should be, tho much of her strength has been 
absorbed by the struggle to preserve the school’s 
identity. Her influence upon her pupils has been 
a decided building and refining force, and has 
spread into all the schools of the city. With a 
strong faith in the social mission of the school, she 
has worked out many phases that must sooner or 
later become part of the scope of every educational 
institution. The visiting of the homes of the pupils, 
the looking after of the sick and unfortunate, the 
physical care of the pupils, have all been entered 
in the list of the teacher’s duties. Thru her winning 
personality Miss Edmund has enlisted the co-opera- 
tion of such men as Dr. Leahey, for instance, who 
has liberally given of his time and expert advice 
in examining the pupils as to the condition of their 
eyes, ears, nose, and throat. The school is well 
worth the study of superintendents who desire to 
know what such an institution can be even where 
circumstances are not particularly favorable to an 
unhampered development. 


PIN 
Coming Meetings. 


November 30-December 2.—The Social Education Con- 
gress, at Boston. Frank Waldo, Corresponding Secretary, 
Room 16, Rogers Building, Boston, Mass. 

December.—Northwestern Nebraska Educational Associa- 
tion. For date and place of meeting write Supt. D. W. 
Hayes, Alliance. 

December 1-3.—Southeastern Minnesota Educational As- 
sociation meets at Winona. W. F. Kunze, president. 


December 26-28.-—State Teachers’ Association will be 
held in the Capitol Building, Springfield, Ill. 

December 26, 27, 28.—State Teachers’ Association, at Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

December 26, 27, 28.—New Jersey State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Atlantic City. 

December 26, 27, 28.—South Dakota Educational Asso- 
ciation will have its 25th Annual Session at Sioux Falls. 

December 26-29.—State Teachers’ Association. For place 
of meeting write to A. E. Wilson, Sec’y, Little Rock, Ark. 

December 26-29.—Minnesota Educational Association 
meets in Minneapolis. 

mong 4 Week, 1906.—State Teachers’ Association, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Holiday Week, 1906.—Associated Academic Principals, 
Classical Teachers’ Association, Council of Grammar School 
Principals, Art Teachers’ Club, Training Teachers’ Confer- 
ence, Science Teachers’ Association, Syracuse, N. Y. 

December—during holiday week.—Washington Educa- 
tional Association will be held in Bellingham, Wash. 

December 26, 27, 28.—State Educational Association 
Annual meeting at Fargo, N. D. 

The California Teachers’ Association will hold meetings in 
Fresno between Christmas and New Year. For exact date 
write to Dr. C. C. Van Liew, President, Chico. 

December 26, 27, 28.—State Teachers’ Association will 
meet in Topeka, Kansas. 

December 26, 27, 28.—New Mexico Educational Asso- 
ciation will meet in an annual session at Las Vegas. 

December 26-28.—Territorial Teachers’ Association will 
meet at Shawnee. 

December 26-29.—The Forty-fourth Annual Session of 
the Minnesota Educational Association will be held at 
Minneapolis. 

December 27-29.—State Teachers’ Association will meet 
at Milwaukee. Lectures will be held in the evening of the 
first and second days of the meeting. 

December 27-30.—Southern Educational Association will 
meet at Montgomery, Ala. 


December 27, 28, 29.—Idaho State Teachers’ Association 
will meet at Boise. 
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Completion of the Course. 


a 

The majority of boys and girls in the United States 
leave school before they are sufficiently developed, 
before they have learned enough about cause and 
effect, before they are sufficiently grounded in 
habits of industry and virtue to insure success. 
Thrown out upon the sea of life as many are, with- 
out regular employment, without any incentive, 
without any fixed purpose, we cannot wonder at 
the multitude of shipwrecks. - Such children have 
not sufficient character or sufficient knowledge to 
enable them to meet the temptations and dangers 
that will threaten them in their life work, they have 
not sufficiently high ideals and aspirations to pre- 
clude the chances of their joining the great army 
of useless men and women who have nothing, and 
no ability to gain and retain that which would 
make them useful and independent citizens. 

G. Stanley Hall and other educators who are 
especially interested in this matter have carried 
on independent lines of investigation, and they 
have all arrived at practically the following figures: 
Fifty per cent. of the children who enter school 
leave before the end of the fifth grade; seventy- 
five per cent. of the remainder leave before the end 
of the eighth grade; seventy-five per cent. of what 
remain leave school before the end of the senior 
high school year, and it is further stated that from 
thirty per cent. to sixty per cent. who enter college 
leave before the end of the college course; thus it 
will be seen that less than ten per cent. of those 
entering our schools complete even a secondary 
course, and a very much smaller per cent. complete 
a college course. One is startled by the contem- 
plation of such figures, and thinking people have 
been looking for a remedy. 

The State of New York has followed the example 
of Germany in the enactment of a compulsory 
education law, not from mercenary considerations, 
but because the strength and perpetuity of the 
Government depend upon the general leveling up 
of the race. The ignorant citizen is not only a 
constant menace to himself, but to society and to 
the law. We recognize conditions which may 
exist in the home, making it necessary to take 
children from school just as soon as the law will 
permit, but it does seem that every parent should 
make every possible sacrifice in order that the 
children may attain at least a high school education. 

In many of the smaller towns of New York and 
other States, all the local educational advantages 
are embodied in a union school, including a high 
school department. In such towns the cost of the 
high school proper never comes into consideration, 
and people are justly proud that they are able to 
offer to their children such splendid educational 
advantages. Statistics show that the proportionate 
number of high school graduates is much greater in 
union schools where there is no apparent division 
of departments, than in towns and cities where a 
high school seems to be apart by itself. In union 
schools, apparatus designed primarily for high 
school classes gives the grammar school children 
their first real taste for science. The presence of 
high school students in the building serves as an 
inspiration to all boys and girls, and the influence 
of the high school teachers upon the entire teaching 
force is a powerful stimulus towards higher edu- 
cation. : 

A vast deal rests with the teacher in this matter. 
Teachers who do not inspire the boys and girls to 
go on to the farthest possible point in their educa- 
tion are not true to their trust. It is the duty of 


every superintendent and of every principal to 
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keep this desideratum before the children and to 
see that the teachers do the same. 

The course of study in any school system is a 
very important factor in this matter; it seems to 
me that a prominent cause of the early exodus from 
school is the fact that too many points of com- 
pletion are contemplated. Formal graduation from 
grammar schools is likely to give children the idea 
that they have completed something. In many 
cities of our State, entrance to the high school is 
conditioned upon a regents’ preliminary certificate. 
Strict adherence to this requirement has driven 
many boys and girls from school, who would other- 
wise have completed a high school course. 

The course of study in most cities and towns covers 
a period of twelve years, each year divided into 
semesters. Ordinarily the ninth year will find the 
student doing full high school work; however, the 
course is so arranged that pupils have an oppor- 
tunity to take the regents’ examination in spelling 
and geography in the seventh year, elementary 
English, arithmetic, and history in the eighth year. 
In the interim students are allowed to take up 
as formal studies drawing, physiology, ete. At 
the end of the eighth year if pupils show sufficient 
ability, they are allowed to enter the high school, 
tho they may not have completed their preliminary 
certificate. Thus, by the time the child is a full- 
fledged high school student, he has a pretty thoro 
introduction to high school work, and he is scarcely 
conscious of the transition. The result is a diminu- 
tion in the number to leave school at the end of the 
grammar course. Children do not feel that they 
have completed their course until they have grad- 
uated from the high school. 

Discipline is an important factor in this matter. 
High school principals endeavoring to apply such 
methods of discipline as are consistent with courtesy 
and decency are continually complaining that 
children are not properly disciplined in the ele- 
mentary schools. In the main, the criticism is 
a just one. If we are to produce self-controlled 
men and women, the growth must be gradual and 
uniform. There should be no radical change in 
methods from childhood to adolescence, or from 
adolescence to youth. If it is not right to whip 
high school students, to impose tasks, to deprive 
them of just privileges, to treat them as criminals, 
to resort to various unnatural and senseless methods 
of discipline, it is not right to treat elementary 
pupils in this manner, and yet it must be granted 
that the methods of discipline in the elementary 
schools are too often radically different from the 
methods applied in secondary work, and the latter, 
to my mind, are the correct methods. 

Great stress has been laid upon the fact that the 
subjects comprising the curriculum of the ele- 
mentary schools are arts rather than sciences, are 
means rather than ends, are tools for.study rather 
than studies. It is argued as well that upon en- 
trance to the high school, the student is introduced 
at once into the study of scientific subjects, and 
that this transition from the arts to the sciences is 


so radical and abrupt as to discourage many stu- . 


dents. We should remember, however, that arith- 
metic is a science as well as an art, we should re- 
member also that in the pursuit of English, the - 
child must see the symbols which constitute the 
words; that he must hear the sounds which represent 
these symbols, that he must remember both before 
he can use them; that he must compare and group, . 
by means of his reason, the results’ of his investi- ‘ 
gation; that he must give expression to the thoughts 
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which have grown out of his ideas thus formed. 
In other words, we are training the sensibilities, 
the intellect and the will just as thoroly in the 
pursuit of the so-called arts as we are in the scientific 
subjects of the high school. We grant that in the 
primary department we are gaining the means 
whereby we may pursue any line of study; we grant 
that the prime consideration of secondary work 
is discipline, and yet from the very beginning, if 
properly taught, the child is exercising all his physi- 
cal and mental powers. 

All the great divisions of knowledge are embodied 
in the programs of our elementary schools; in a very 
general way it is true, but still they are all there, 
and the high school program contains the same, 
more highly specialized. There is a constant 
tendency to introduce many of the so-called sciences 
into the elementary schools, and this is one of the 
most hopeful signs of the present age. 

Thirty years ago, nearly all teaching, of all 
grades, consisted in the exercise of the memory; 
then a reaction set in and it was considered heresy 
to remember anything. Then for several years 
the reflective faculties held sway, and the memory 
and imagination received little attention. Then 
came the laboratory method of instruction in science, 
and we began to realize that even the youngest 
child can see and hear and smell and taste, and 
very often the younger he is, the keener are those 
faculties, and so for a time it seemed as tho the 
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perceptive faculties were to receive undue con- 
sideration. But we have learned by experience 
the danger of extremes, and I believe that at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, we are on*a 
firmer foundation than ever before in that we 
recognize the unity and harmony of the physical 
and intellectual forces. We also recognize the 
fact that children in any stage of development 
possess these faculties, and the possibility of develop- 
ment is constant. 

From the pedagogical standpoint, I believe the 
present division of our schools into primary, gram- 
mar, and high is traditional rather than practical; 
that it is not even a matter of convenience as the 
ordinary school system is administered to-day. 
Progress in the three traditional divisions is like 
a continuous journey by the same method of trans- 
portation and with increased speed, with enlarged 
vision, broader horizon, loftier views, not three 
separate journeys with different methods of trans- 
portation, in different lands and with entirely 
different surroundings. {444 

It should be the strong desire and most earnest 
effort of every teacher to impress these thoughts 
upon the minds of parents and pupils to the end 
that the child may remain in school just as long as 
possible; to the end that when he meets life as it 
really is, he shall be prepared to solve the problems; 
fight the battles, and succeed. 





School and Home. 


[Prin. John Calvin Hanna, of the Oak Park, Ill., High School, is a schoolman of unusual ability. He 
keeps in mind at all times the broader aspects of teaching, which does not permit the school to be some- 
thing apart from the community life. His recent talk to the high school division of the Oak Park Parents’ 
and Teachers’ Association goes straight to the head of things in words simple enough to appeal to every 
parent. Aside from the sound thoughts presented, the paper is interesting as a model talk to parents. 
From its very nature there is much local color; that is in its favor. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL readers know how 
to get at the core. The paper is, therefore, printed here in full, just as it was delivered.] 


The aims of this Association as defined in the 
constitution, are these: To provide facilities for 
bringing parents and teachers into closer contact, 
so as to secure more perfect co-operation in advanc- 
ing the moral, intellectual, and physical welfare of 
the pupils and furthering the cause of education 
in the community. 

I am requested to tell what parents can do to 
assist the teacher in this cause, and incidentally 
if I should mention a thing or two that teachers 
can do, perhaps these might not be without interest. 

The thesis implied in the wording of the consti- 
tution assumes that the teacher can not do all this 
large thing alone and unaided, viz.: Look after the 
moral, intellectual, and physical welfare of the 
children. They need a little help. You see there 
are six hundred of these children and only twenty- 
seven of these teachers; that makes an average of 
twenty-two or twenty-three to each teacher. Any 
person who has the welfare—the moral, intellectual, 
and physical welfare—of that number of children 
to look after alone is going to be a nervous wreck 
in a short time. Why, even parents work in 
couples! At our house we have two parents and 
two children, and it seems like a large number of 
children sometimes. 

But, without any joking at all; sometimes we 
see parents who seem to take a position somewhat 
like that; who seem to feel that it is the business 
of the school to make and keep their children good 
and wise and healthy, and that if any defect appears 
in any of these directions the school is to be blamed. 
Now this sounds absurd to utter in cold blood 


before a gathering of dignified ladies and gentlemen} 
but it is the plain, blunt truth. 

I have had fathers in Oak Park, able-bodied men; 
too, urge me to destroy and abolish fraternities in 
the high school so that they might be able—able; 
think of it!—to keep their sons out of those organi- 
zations. 

The other day a woman came to me for redress 
because two boys had followed her on a certain 
residence street and had annoyed her by making 
jeering remarks and by throwing tomatoes, one of 
which bespattered her waist. I do not know just 
what she expected me to do, poor woman; hardly; 
I think, to clean the waist. Of course, the young 
rascals deserved to be soundly thrashed—by their 
parents. I do not know whether she came to me 
because she thought I would be more stern in 
punishing them than their fathers would. 

Not long ago somebody gave a dance on a Satur- 
day evening at a public hall and some of the guests 
are reported to have rudely annoyed the proprietor 
of a neighboring business house. Complaint to 
the police brought the reply that it was “them 
high school boys,” so the complaint was brought 
to me. 

Not long ago some boys stole other boys’ property 
in the Y. M. C. A. building. The parents of the 
aggrieved parties complained to me because the 
offenders were said to be high school boys. These 
are instances that come into my mind readily. 

If this were a boarding-school, with monitors and 
all that, having charge of the pupils day and night; 
then this attitude would have some reason in it. 
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But, fortunately, this is a free, American public 
school, and the boys and girls live at their own 
homes, with their own parents, and they are in the 
school building under the eye of their teacher four 
and a half to five hours a day. The other nineteen 
hours, who looks after them? 


During these four and a half hours they are in 
general well-behaved, courteous, orderly, hard- 
working people. If their well-being is looked after 
as faithfully and intelligently during the other 
nineteen hours as during these their future is safe 
and secure. 


If their conduct outside of the school is as manly 
and womanly, as quiet and courteous as it is in 
school, and if their achievements are as praise- 
worthy otherwise as they are here, then we need 
have little fear for the individual or for the com- 
munity. This is not boasting; it is a simple, plain 
statement of the facts and can be tested at any 
time by any unprejudiced observer who cares to 
visit and inspect the school. 


And yet the best results are not achieved in the 
school in all cases, just because we do not have 
control of the children during those other nineteen 
hours; just because we need and do not always 
have the intelligent and interested help of the 
parents in the work of developing their children. 


Then what can the parents do to assist the 
teacher in this great work? First. Don’t be a 
pessimist; believe in the school; have your eyes and 
ears open to the good that is in it. Frown down 
chattering gossip that verges on slander. Do 
not fly at the conclusion, because your child is re- 
proved, or because he is warned that his work is 
not up to the standard,—do not fly in hysterical 
fashion to the conclusion that the teacher “‘has a 
pick” on your child. To my mind that is only one 
degree above the attitude of the Gonorowskys in 
Myra Kelly’s “Little Citizens,” when they have 
got a “mad on” at each other. Did you ever so 
lower your dignity and self-respect that you would 
annoy and torture your neighbor’s child simply 
because you “had a pick on him”? These teachers 
are just as truly by birth, education, and environ- 
ment real men and women, real gentlemen and 
ladies, as you are. They are of the same stock 
as the parents, not an inferior race; and they are 
a selected stock, too. We can and do select our 
teachers very carefully; but alas! we can not select 
our parents; we have to take them as they come. 
If teachers are weak or unworthy they can be 
removed, so as to protect the four-and-a-half-hour 
period. But parents can not be removed. 


Second. If you have a complaint or a doubt or 
a question about the high school, come to the 
principal. That is what he is there for partly. 
Don’t go to Mr. Hatch,* or the police, or Oak Leaves,t 
or your neighbors, or your children. Come to the 
principal. In a majority of instances the matter is 
a mistake or a misunderstanding. In nine-tenths 
of the remaining cases you and I, by working 
harmoniously together, can remove the difficulty. 
If it is something that can not be removed, then 
we can help each other to endure it. The principal 
prefers to attend to these matters in his office. 
He is here all morning until one o’clock. After 
luncheon his regular hour is from 2:30 to 3:30, and 
he is usually here an hour later—sometimes more. 
In cases of necessity he is glad to confer with parents 
at other times, but, being a human being, he feels 
the need of some period of rest and freedom from 
responsibility. He even has an old-fashioned preju- 
dice against consultations of this sort on individual 
cases at divine services or at dinner parties, altho 


*The Superintendent of Schools. 
t A local paper. 
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he has done both of these things under compulsion. 


Third. The parent can visit. the school and 
learn something about it. You ought to; if you 
fail to do this you are neglecting a real responsibility. 
Your hobbledehoy son or your fly-away daughter 
will urgently advise you not to do so. But the 
young person’s judgment is immature and his 
advice is unsound. You will be treated with cour- 
tesy by every one at the school—even your own 
son or daughter—and given an opportunity to see 
any or all parts of the school. There is much that 
is interesting and worth your while to see and hear. 
The machinery of the school will go right on and no 
fuss will be made over your coming, but if you are 
a sensible parent that will rather please you. The 
school and the teachers will not be disturbed by 
your coming. We are accustomed to it. We have 
hundreds of visitors every year. coming from all 
over the United States. 

Fourth. The parent should familiarize himself 
with the courses of study. These are all quite fully 
described in the appendix to the annual report of 
the Board, which is sent to each parent each year; 
a copy will always be supplied upon request by the 
principal, who, moreover, will take pleasure, as 
will any of the teachers, in going over the courses 
with the parents. 

Nearly half of the work is elective and an intelli- 
gent choice ought to be made by the parents for 
the pupil. The principal and teachers can often 
be of assistance here, and they are glad to do so. 
Two-thirds of our graduates go to some college, and 
their courses ought always to be planned so far as 
possible with a view to their future plans. Is 
your son or daughter to go to college? Have you 
obtained a catalog of that college and studied it 
so as to help him decide intelligently in selecting 
high school courses, or do you leave it all to hap- 
hazard influences? It costs one cent for a postal 
card to get a college catalog. 


Fifth. Get acquainted personally with the teach- 
ers of your children. ‘Yes, but how?” says some 
parent. Well, how would you get acquainted with 
any neighbor or newcomer? These are citizens of 
Oak Park, these teachers, and will receive you 
courteously at their places of abode. And there is 
no law requiring you to “talk shop” every time you 
meet them. They are not monstrosities. They 
can talk intelligently about art and literature and 
the drama—the things, let us say, about which you 
most commonly converse with your friends and 
neighbors. They have even been known to speak 
of politics or travels or religion intelligently. I have 
heard of teachers who knew something of fashions 
or cooking or social requirements or even of gossip. 
Try to remember their names and faces. If you 
find this difficult after two or three introductions 
come to me and I will give you some personal items 
of interest that will make it impossible for you to 
forget them. 

Sixth. Treat these ladies and gentlemen as ladies 
and gentlemen—not merely as pedagogs. It is 
not rash to assume that they are fairly well equipped 
for their work—that they have some skill in dealing 
with children—that their motives are good—that 
they are reasonably faithful and careful—that they 
are making a constant study of individual cases— 
that they appreciate deeply intelligent, loyal co- 
operation on the part of parents. 

Seventh.’ Parents ought to realize that these 
teachers are hard-working people. They do a large 
amount of work outside of school hours. There is a 
heavy tax on their nervous force. In addition to 
their regular work there is a large additional demand 
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upon their time and strength in helping those to 
make up their work who have been absent from 
illness. Even to this, which they are glad to do, 
there is a practical limit. It is unfair to tax them 
in addition, with the burden of making up work 
Jost by unnecessary absence. 

Eighth. A parent should remember such matters 
as these. If a pupil is to complete a high school 
course in four years he must complete four studies 
each year. Ordinarily he ought not to be allowed 
to take more. The prescribed studies should be 
taken in their regular order and the elective studies 
in a reasonable order. 

This can be accomplished by nearly all pupils on 
fulfilment of the following conditions: 

1. That a pupil is regular in attendance. No 
other cause interferes so much with success as 
absence from school. é 

2. That the pupil maintain a proper attitude of 
attention, interest, and industry toward the school 
and its work. 

3. That he occupy all his spare time at school 
in study, and in addition at least two hours of 
thoro study at home. If he has five studies, an 
hour and a half or two hours more will be necessary. 
The principal never advises a pupil to take five 
studies. If the pupil devotes time daily to music or 
some other outside study, then he ought to carry 
less work in school and distribute his course over 
five years instead of four. 7 

For many pupils a five-year course is better than 
a four-year course. Health, strength, adolescence, 
and its phases are to be considered in deciding the 
question. Most boys and girls will resist the propo- 
sition of a five-year course because of the natural, 
but false, pride that leads them to desire to ‘‘grad- 
uate with their class.” Here is direct work for the 
wise parent. The teachers are glad to assist. 

Ninth. The parent can do much to pfotect the 
child’s health and keep him hearty and strong and 
happy in his work. Without these chances his 
handicap is a very heavy one. 

Here let me suggest that the principal and the 
teachers are anxious to be informed confidentially 
of any physical obstacles in the way of a child’s 
best work, such as defective hearing or eyesight, 
extreme diffidence, imperfection of speech, etc. 
It is only fair to both teachers and pupil that there 
be no ignorance or misunderstanding here. The 
duty is with the parent. The child will often con- 
ceal it—sometimes is ignorant of it. 

Tenth. The parent ought to protect the child 
against the tax upon strength that is caused by the 
excitement of social dissipation. Evening parties 
for the most part ought to be ruled out of the life 
of growing boys and girls. Such as are allowed 
ought never to come on an evening before a school 
day. It is stupid and cruel to allow it. A some- 
what careful examination of the cases of break- 
down in school pronounced by accommodating or 
careless physicians to be due to excessive study 
required by the school, convinces me that in the 
majority of cases the real cause is undue social 
indulgence. 

In my judgment this general rule applies with 
somewhat special force to the allowing of young 
boys to hang around clubrooms of evenings. 

Now, my friends, I understand very clearly that 
most of these plain injunctions are not perhaps 
seriously needed by the thoughtful and careful 
people who are present to-night, but very much 
more by others who are not able or willing to attend 
this meeting. How can they be reached? For I 
assume that the purpose of forming an organization 
is to help all the children, all the teachers, all the 
parents, all the community. They can be reached 
thru you. You know them or many of them and 
can influence them along these and other lines that 





will suggest themselves. You can make these 
meetings attractive and draw them here within the 
inner circle of interest and activity. And then they 
will influence others. Such a widening of influence 
when once started is almost inealeulable and wil 
produce results for generations to come. : 

A few practical hints of a somewhat different 
character on the surface, yet reaching down to the 
‘same fundamentals: 

In a community like this there is no need for such 
an organization to correct seated abuses or serious 
incompetency protected by privilege or political 
influences. Those evils do not exist in this town. 
Your Board of Education is abundantly able and 
willing to attend to all such matters as the selection 
of teachers, arrangement of courses, wise manage- 
ment of finances and economical expenditures; 
heating, ventilating, and other matters of physical 
comfort. They take care of all matters of ordinary 
administration and discipline. No organization of 
citizens is necessary to look after these matters. 

Any error or oversight or flaw can and will be 
quickly and gladly corrected if possible by the Board 
and the management of the school if attention is 
quietly called to it by any citizen. No organization 
or campaign is necessary for that. Of course it is 
within the province of citizens to meet and organize 
and discuss any matter of interest to the schools 
and to bring to the attention of the Board or the 
principal anything that seems to them deserving of 
attention. And equally, of course, every such 
action or suggestion on the part of any organization 
or individual will receive courteous attention by 
the Board or the principal. 

But fortunately the correcting of seated abuse 
or machine-protected incompetency is not a burden 
that need rest upon the shoulders of any organiza- 
tion in Oak Park. Let us hope and work together 
that it may never come. 

There are, however, other things needed for the 
highest interest of such a school as this that will 
cost time and thought and interest and money— 
things in regard to which the Board might perhaps 
feel a hesitancy in spending the public money 
because of questions regarding their legal right to 
do so or because of questions concerning the wisdom 
of doing so as a matter of public policy. 

Under this head might come matters pertaining 
directly to the social, athletic, and the esthetic 
interests of school life and development. 

A thoughtful citizen expressed to me the belief 
not long ago that the time has come when the high 
schools in the best communities will begin to be 
endowed not for ordinary current expenses, but for 
just such purposes as are hinted at above, e. g.; 
for the building, equipment, and maintenance of a 
school gymnasium with a competent physical direc- 
tor or for supplying the pictures and other works 
of art needed for the ornamentation of the school 
buildings; or for taking care of the expense of 
certain social gatherings of the young people under 
the care of parents and teachers; or for equipping 
the new building with a pipe organ for leading the 
school in the practice and rendition of the great 
choral pieces which they are taking up every year. 

The field of useful activity for such an organization 
opens up indefinitely, and I think I speak for all the 
teachers when I say that the opening up under 
auspices so favorable and with a prospect so prom- 
ising is inspiring to us all, and that it demands and 
will receive from all the teachers a hearty and loyal 
support in every way within our power. Any call 
to action that is for the uplifting and ennobling of 
character among the pupils awakens a responsive 
chord among the people who teach in your schools. 
I believe, moreover, that the same is true of the 
parents. If the two co-operate the highest results 
will be attainable. 


December 1, 1906 
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A Phenomenon in Kilts. 
EK. H. C., in the Boston Transcript. 

William James Sidis is but a kid in kilts, but 
besides being their phenomenon he is something of 
a problem in the Brookline public schools. How- 
ever, he will not need them much longer, in all 
probability, for after less than a year altogether 
of primary school work, he is in the high school 
and covering the distance to college at an altogether 
unprecedented rate. The boy’s seven-league school 
shoes enabled him to accomplish in one year in the 
primary and grammar grades what takes ordinary 
children seven years. When he first made his 
appearance in the pretty college-like quadrangle 
of the Runkle School on Fisher Hill, led by his 
mother’s hand, a child of six, a year ago this spring, 
for a test as to whether he knew his letters and 
could read, this Russian infant, born in New York, 
proposed reading from Shakespeare. The teacher 
sent for the school Shakespeare and William took 
her breath away by reading the first scene of the 
first act of Julius Caesar with full intelligence and 
expression—a rather complex passage, it will be 
remembered, the scene, ‘‘a street in Rome,” be- 
ginning: 

Flav.—Hence! home, you idle creatures, get you home: 

Is this a holiday? What! know you not, 

Being mechanical, you ought not walk 

Upon a labouring day without the sign 

Of your profession?—Speak, what trade art thou? 

1 Cit.—Why, Sir, a carpenter—ete. 

But this was only the beginning of wonders. It 
gradually developed that this child, the son of Dr. 
Boris Sidis (Harvard A.B. 94, A.M. 95’, Ph.D.’96), 
whose residence is on another of the Brookline hills 
near the school, is master of four languages; is a 
wonder in higher mathematics, having devised a 
new system of logarithms; has sketched out the 
plan for a comparative grammar, by which three 
languages are to be learned together; has convic- 
tions in natural science and even in theology and 
religion. 

Naturally the teachers of the primary school 
felt weighted down with the responsibility for so 
rare a child—and were not a little embarrassed in 
managing with him in class. While others were 
reaching a given point he had always soared miles 
beyond them and was fidgeting, wearily waiting 
for them to catch up. It seemed as if he could 
not bear to hear a second time what he had once 
been taught or told. It was evident torture for 
him to sit by and listen to the plodding routine of 
the day’s work in the school and when a physically 
healthy boy of six or seven is in torture the teacher 
is likely to be so likewise. Even the repetition of 
the morning hymns and school songs seemed to 
cause the child intense exasperation and he would 
put his fingers into his ears, as he did when the 
conjugations in grammar were being drilled into 
the rest of the class—as also at prayers, against 
which he had certain conscientious scruples of his 
own. 

But if he was difficult to provide for in the class 
work he was still more of a problem at recess, on 
the playground. He took no part or interest in 
any of the games; never wrestled, ran, or played 
tag with either girls or boys. His chief desire 
when out among the children, if he had anything 
at all to do with his schoolmates, seemed to be to 
Instruct them in natural science. His teachers 
overheard him once expounding the nebular hy- 
pothesis to his school fellows on the playground. 
Naturally, the boys being forbidden to haze him, 
gave him a wide berth with his lectures. The poor 
little genius was forlornly isolated and_ lonely. 
Then the teachers enlisted some of the bigger girls 
to take the phenomenon in hand and dutifully 
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they rose to the emergency, as their sex always 
does. But before long they too struck against the 
prodigy. They came to the teacher and com- 
plained that William would not. walk, or run, or 
play at any game. The seven-year-old wanted 
only to stand about and talk with them; he seemed 
to be absorbed and beset with the purpose of 
making them understand about the revolutions of 
the planets, the phases of the moon, and the prebable 
elements of the incandescent atmosphere of the 
sun ard such things. William’s year in the primary 
school was interrupted by an attack of typhoid 
fever, yet the record from the school register of 
his advance runs: 

First Grade—Only a day or two. 

Second Grade—A few days. 

Third Grade—Three months. 

Fourth Grade—One week. 

Fifth Grade—Fifteen weeks. 

Sixth and Seventh Grades—Five and a half weeks. 

Equal in all to about one-half year of schooling. 


Himself a grammarian in a way, William James 
Sidis could not abide the grammar-school grammar. 
At seven years of age he had his original idea of 
a grammar of three languages running abreast, 
already in part typewritten (he writes in no other 
way, and this bothers again, in school, of course), 
and the grammar taught in the schools was full of 
those exasperating sounds against which he covers 
up his ears. He despised it, and also the history, 
which he said he had learned all about years before. 
On the other hand, whenever he was at all inter- 
ested, the teacher’s problem was to suppress him; 
he wanted to take her task out of her hands and 
talk all the time. Started.on any such question 
or allusion coming up in the class, he was full and 
ready to speak, and if allowed to have his way, 
would keep the children busy and entertained to 
the exclusion of all else set down in the school 
curriculum. In the sloyd room he was immensely 
curious, busy, and eager, and the greatest care had 
to be taken lest he cut himself with rash handling 
of edged tools. His nervous rapidity in accom- 
plishing whatever he was set to do made him a 
much greater care for the instructors than the 
slowest dullards. Care had to be taken, too, not 
to feed his vanity with the wonder and admiration 
which the stupefied teachers often could not conceal 
at his performances. They seemed to have been 
wholly conscientious and even tender with the 
wonder-child and prayerfully recognized him as 
such. Besides attempting to provide him with 
girl playmates when he had become impossible with 
boys, they had one boy trained to look specially 
after him to see that he did not injure himself by 
his obliviousness to sublunary things—as for in- 
stance to follow him up at the end of school and 
see that he did not get out and start for home, 
as he was liable to do, without putting on either 
hat or overcoat. 

One morning recently Headmaster Hitchcock, of 
the Brookline High School, was persuaded to allow 
me to see the boy at his work at school without 
letting him know that anybody was looking at him. 
We first stood in the headmaster’s office door while 
the whole school trooped by in that wholesome 
change of apartments at the end of one of the study 
periods which is the regulation thing nowadays in 
great schools like the Brookline High. In this 
army passed tall young fellows and girls of twice 
the age of the wonder-child we were looking for; 
then, characteristically enough, the Sidis boy went 
by all by himself. Presently we followed him up- 
stairs to his assigned place between his algebra 
lesson and the coming hour in Latin and found him 
in the physics laboratory. At the end of the long 
room filled with apparatus for estimating the 
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velocity of falling bodies, lined with such traps as 
the model of wireless telegraphy which the boys 
have installed (and which strikes the noon hour 
on the big tower bell with a signal direct from 
Washington), we saw the lonely infant bending 
over his table. He had been putting together, 
according to printed instructions, the parts of a 
Dutch clock, one of the regular exercises of this 
department. He was just finishing as we came 
up, and when the clock was triumphantly hung 
ticking on the wall, we left him skipping and dancing 
about the many-windowed room like a child in his 
nursery. His high-pitched voice,“‘in childish treble,” 
is the most infantile thing about him. His body 
seems strong, his color good; altogether he looks 
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the ordinary boy in normal health. His head is 
large, especially in the rear at the top, and his ears 
are of generous size. There is something weird 
and “‘intense’’ in his gray eye and the way he looks 
out under his eyebrows. His mouth is well shaped, 
with a large and firm upper lip—altogether a face 
that, if one caught the knit brows and sharp glance 
of the eye, one would look at twice. On the title 
pages of his books, ‘‘Multiple Personality,” and 
“The Psychology of Suggestions,” his father’s 
given name, Boris, suggests Turgeneff and the 
Steppes, and yesterday the boy’s belted blouse of 
some thick dark stuff and his trousers gathered 
below the knee, as in pictures of the Russian peasants 
of the Douma, at once suggested Gorky. 





The Economic Advisability 


of Inaugurating a National 


Department of Health. 


J. PEASE NORTON, Ph.D.; Assistant Professor in Political Economy, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
[Paper read before the American Association for the Advancement of Science, Ithaca, N. Y.—Abridged.] 


There are four great wastes to-day, the more 
lamentable because they are unnecessary. They 
are preventable death, preventable sickness, pre- 
ventable conditions of low physical and mental 
efficiency, and preventable ignorance. The magni- 
tude of these wastes is testified to by experts com- 
petent to judge. They fall like the shades of night 
over the whole human race, blotting out its fairest 
years of happiness. 

The facts are cold and bare—1,500,000 persons 
must die in the United States during the next twelve 
months; equivalent to 4,200,000 persons will be 
constantly sick; over 5,000,000 homes, consisting 
of 25,000,000 persons, will be made more or less 
wretched by mortality and morbidity. 

We look with horror on the black plague of the 
Middle Ages. The black waste was but a passing 
cloud compared with the white waste visitation. 
Of the people living to-day over eight millions will 
die of tuberculosis, and the Federal Government 
does not raise a hand to help them. 

The Department of Agriculture spends seven 
million dollars on plant health and animal health 
every year, but, with the exception of the splendid 
work done by Doctors Wiley, Atwater, and Bene- 
dict, Congress does not directly appropriate one cent 
for promoting the physical well-being of babies. 
Thousands have been expended in stamping out 
cholera among swine, but not one dollar was ever 
voted for eradicating pneumonia among human 
beings. Hundreds of thousands are consumed in 
saving the lives of elm trees from the attacks of 
beetles; in warning farmers against blights affect- 
ing potato plants; in importing Sicilian bugs to fer- 
tilize fig blossoms in California; in ostracizing 
various species of weeds from the ranks of the use- 
ful plants, and in exterminating parasitic growths 
that prey on fruit trees. In fact, the Department 
of Agriculture has expended during the last ten 
years over forty-six millions of dollars. But not a 
wheel of the official machinery at Washington was 
ever set in motion for the alleviation or cure of dis- 
eases of the heart or kidneys, which will carry off six 
millions of our entire population. Eight millions 
will perish of pneumonia, and the entire event is 
accepted by the American people with a resignation 
equal to that of the Hindoo, who, in the midst of 
indescribable filth, calmly awaits the day of the 
cholera. 

During the next census period more than six mil- 
lion infants under two years of age will end their 
little spans of life while mothers sit by and watch in 


utter helplessness. And yet this number could 
probably be decreased by as much as one-half. But 
nothing is done. 

In the United States alone, of the eighty millions 
living to-day, all must die, after having lived, say, 
a little more than 3,200,000,000 years of life, on the 
average slightly more than two score years. Of 
these years, 1,600,000,000 represents the unpro- 
ductive years of childhood and training. 

Consider that the burden of the unproductive 
years on the productive years is twenty; twenty, 
or say, 100 per cent. Could the average length of 
life be increased to sixty years, say to 48,000,000,000 
years lived by 80,000,000 of people, the burden of 
the unproductive years would fall to fifty per cent. 
In the judgment of men competent to hold opinions, 
this is not impossible. 

The States’ rights doctrine can be applied against 
the Department of Agriculture as effectively as 
against a national department for health. It is not, 
then, a question of constitutionality, but, rather, of 
whether or not such a department is needed by the 
nation. 

The idea is by no means a new one. As far back 
as 1879 Dr. Benjamin Ward Richardson advocated 
by articles and books the establishment in Great 
Britain of a ministry of health. Solvay, in Belgium, 
has emphasized the importance of this field for Gov- 
ernment action. Sir Francis Galton, in recom- 
mending the study of the new science of eugenics, 
created by his own investigations, holds that the 
laws now being worked out by the brilliant group 
of mathematical biologists in England, bearing on 
such subjects as heredity or homotyposis, reproduc- 
tive selection, inheritance of longevity and mental 
traits, and disease causation, should become the 
basis of constructive action by the State. And this 
point of view has been the subject of much discus- 
sion at the meetings of the British Sociological 
Society. 

Two years ago an interdepartmental committee 
was appointed by the British Parliament under 
these terms of reference: (1) “‘To determine the 
steps that should be taken to furnish the Govern- 
ment and the nation at large with periodical data 
for an accurate comparative estimate of the health 
and physique of the people; (2) to indicate gen- 
erally the causes of such physical deterioration as 
do exist in certain classes, and (3) to point out the 
means by which it can be most effectually dim- 
inished.” 

The committee returned a report recommending 
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a permanent advisory council, in substance a na- 
tional department of health, along with fifty-two 
other constructive measures. 

In America, physicians connected with the American 
Medical Association for a number of years have ad- 
vocated that the executive cabinet include a secre- 
tary of health. The necessity for such a depart- 
ment has also arisen in connection with the Panama 
Canal. Indirectly, two medical experts are now 
associated with the canal organization. In 1906, 
Mr. Hubert Higgins, in a book entitled ‘‘ Humani- 
culture,” elaborated the. advantages and necessity 
for national action thru a thoroly equipped national 
department of health. The recent book by Dr. 
Shadwell, a physician, on “‘Industrial Efficiency” 
tends to the same conclusions. 

Certain divisions of the work of such a department 
are now performed by other executive departments, 
and these bureaus would form excellent nuclei for 
the organization. The names of those bureaus now 
engaged to some extent along lines not foreign to 
the purpose of such a department and their appro- 
priations follow: 

Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service (Treas- 
MUTY DEP BRUMCDE) i .15,<)<,0% % aveieieresais euovssrsye-e eis 


Bureau of Animal industry for the Inspection of 
Meat (Department of Agriculture).......... 1,525,000 


Life-Saving Service (Treasury Department) .... 1,841,000 


82) || SE eR ee ed ne eR eo a $4,656,000 


The logic that justifies an annual appropriation of 
$2,000,000 for a life-saving service against the acci- 
dents of the sea should justify protection against 
accidents of disease and death. Other bureaus more 
closely connected with health regulation than at 
first sight appears are: 


Bureau of Labor (Department Commerce and 


$1,290,000 





eS Os ES er hrs ene $ 176,000 
Bureau of the Census, vital statistics (Depart- 

ment Commerce and Labor)............... 1,400,000 
Bureau of Immigration (Department Commerce 

rT BES 1) 2 SOR a a eg ne 2,126,000 

AC Pea Se eee PPS Re ey Ro $3,702,000 


Agitation for the factory acts, the eight-hour day, 
regulations concerning female and child labor and 
—— is justified primarily as health regu- 
ation. 

The total is, in round figures, seven millions out of 
a total national expenditure of about $725,000,000. 
These bureaus should be included in the work of the 
health department. Many other services, however, 
should be added, the beginnings of some of which 
appear in recent bills either passed or now before 
Congress. 

Among these bills is the Meat Inspection Bill, 
which provides rigid inspection of meat and meat 
products and regulates the sanitation of slaughter 
and packing houses. These regulative powers are 
entrusted in the bill to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which is unfortunately already overburdened 
with a too diverse series of problems. Moreover, 
this department is necessarily more concerned with 
encouraging and protecting the producers in the 
various industries than in guaranteeing the health 
of the consumer. Commercially, the interests of 
the producers and consumers are often at variance. 
This service should be administered by a national 
department of health. 

The National Quarantine Law recently passed 
forms the basis for a bureau of national quarantine. 
_ The Pure Food Law provides for the rigid inspec- 
tion of food and food products, as well as drinkables 
and medicines. Severe penalties are imposed for 
adulteration and false labeling. This bill extends 
federal powers into affairs with which the States 
have dealt very generally with laxity. The grave 
danger in State regulation lies in the strong ten- 
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dency to use these laws indirectly as a protective 
measure against the products of other States. 
There must arise many differences of opinion with 


respect to the practicable division of powers in the 


organization of a national department of health. 
An organization is suggested in the following para- 
graphs, not for the sake of occasioning argument 
over details which would necessarily be the subject 
of careful investigation, but in order to present posi- 
tive prolegomena for discussion: 

1. It seems desirable that a United States Na- 
tional Department of Health should be established; 
having as its head a secretary, who shall be a mem- 
ber of the executive cabinet. 

2. The purpose of the department should be to 
take all measures calculated, in the judgment of 
experts, to decrease deaths, to decrease sickness, 
and to increase physical and mental efficiency of 
citizens. 

3. It is probable that a national department of 
health could be advantageously made to consist of 
the following bureaus: 


National Bureau of Infant Hygiene. 

National Bureau of Education and Schools. 

National Bureau of Sanitation. 

National Bureau of Pure Food. 

National Bureau of Registration of Physicians and Sur- 
geons. 

National Bureau of Registration of Drugs, Druggists, and 
Drug Manufacturers. 


National Bureau of Registration of Institutions of Public 
and Private Relief, Correction, Detention, and Residence. 


National Bureau of Organic Diseases. 

National Bureau of Quarantine. 

National Bureau of Health Information. 

National Bureau of Immigration. 

National Bureau of Labor Conditions. 

National Bureau of Research, requiring statistics. 

National Bureau of Research, requiring laboratories and 
equipment. 


4, At the present time of vast undertakings, the 
magnitude of this department should not be lightly 
passed over. Great ends must be wrought out thru 
adequate organization. To make headway against 
death, morbidity, cancer, tuberculosis, we must use 
dynamite and in large charges. 

To equip human machinery consisting of excep- 
tional men, organized and kept in action for this 
task, with suitable apparatus and adequate supplies, 
at least one hundred millions of dollars should be 
annually appropriated by the nation. 

5. The health department should receive its sup- 
port: 

(a) From licenses levied on persons and indus- 
tries inspected, stamp taxes, and registration fees. 

(b) From national appropriations. 


(To be continued.) 
ESPON 


The story is told—you may have heard it before— 
of a horse which was drawing a heavy load up hill. 
A passer-by said to the driver, “‘She doesn’t look 
as if she liked it. Does she?” To which the driver 
replied, “‘She don’t have to like it, as long as she 
does it.’ 

There is the difference. 

A teacher must like his work. 

I am not now thinking of those unfortunate ones 
who drifted into teaching because they could find 
no other and more congenial employment. Nor 
do I have in mind those who become teachers for 
the “‘short working days” and the “‘long vacations.” 
No, I am speaking of those who are teaching be- 
cause they want to teach. All others are in a class 
with the poor horse of our story. 
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Christmas Greens. 
By MaAup ELMA KINGSLEY, Maine. 


(Continued from last week.) 


The Mistletoe, while closely associated with Christ- 
mas, was for many centuries excluded from the 
interior of the church because of its intimate con- 
nection with the heathen rites of the Druids, by 
whom it was held in the highest veneration, partly 
because they ascribed peculiar medicinal virtues 
to it, and partly because it was found on the oak, 
the favorite tree of their god Bel. ‘‘On stated days 
the Druids cut the sacred plant with a golden knife, 
and distributed it among the people; but on Decem- 
ber 21, when the sun resumed its upward course, in 
addition to the usual ceremonies, two white bulls 
were sacrificed in the thickest part of the grove, 
and huge fires were lighted in honor of that bright 
luminary whose festival was now inaugurated.” 

The Mistletoe, from its appearance and manner 
of growth, is so fascinating a little plant that one 
does not wonder at the esteem in which it was held 
by the nature-worshipping priests of long ago. It 
is an evergreen bush with yellow-green leaves and 
white translucent berries, and it grows on many 
kinds of trees from whose living tissue it derives its 
nourishment, and from which it seems to spring as 
if it were one of their own branches. It is plentiful 
in England and Europe and in southern United 
States, where its evergreen leaves are very conspicu- 
ous among the naked branches of the trees in win- 
ter. Students of the Aineid will remember the 
vivid picture of the Mistletoe drawn by Virgil in 
the ‘‘Sixth Book,’ when A£neas catches his first 
glimpse of the potent golden bough which gleams 
amid the green trees: 

As in the wood mid winter’s chill puts forth the mistletoe, 

And bloometh with a leafage strange his own tree ne’er did 
sow, 

And with his yellow children hath the rounded trunk in hold, 

So in the dusky holm-oak seemed that bough of leafy gold. 

The legend of the Mistletoe is a pretty one:—Bal- 
dur was the sun god of the Scandinavians, the god 
of beauty, love, and light. He is the best of all the 
gods; every one praises him; and he is beautiful 
as the whitest of all flowers. His judgment none 
can gainsay; in his dwelling there is nothing im- 
pure. Baldur once had an evil dream and told it to 
the gods, who took council how he might be pro- 
tected from every kind of danger. All things in 
the universe took an oath that neither fire nor 
water, neither iron nor any other metal, neither 
bird nor snake should work harm to Baldur. Then 
for their pleasure the gods devised a sport. Bal- 
dur was to stand in the place of judgment and the 
other gods were to shoot and strike and throw at 
him; for nothing could do him hurt. This dis- 
pleased Loki, the god of evil. He changed himself 
into a woman, went to Frigga, the great all- 
mother Earth, and learned that all things had taken 
the oath for Baldur except a twig of mistletoe, 
which had seemed to her too young. Loki sought 
the mistletoe, and persuaded Hodir, the blind god, 
“‘whose feet are shod with silence,” to throw the 
twig at Baldur, saying that he would help him to 
do it. The dart flew straight, and Baldur fell dead 
on the ground. ‘‘That was the greatest blow that 
ever befell gods and men,”’ adds the story. Every- 
where was lamentation and consternation. Frigga 
proposed that some one should ride to Valhalla and 
ransom Baldur. One of Odin’s sons undertook the 
journey and persuaded the god of the dead to agree 
to the return of Baldur, if all things in the world, 
living and dead, would weep for him. Men and all 
other living beings, also the earth, stones, trees, 
and all metals, wept for Baldur; but at last there 


was found a giantess who, when asked to weep for 
him, refused. The giantess was Loki; and thus 
Baldur was lost beyond recall.* 

To this legend we are indebted for the custom of 
kissing under the mistletoe in vogue at Christmas. 
As some reparation for the injury, this little plant 
had unwittingly wrought, the mistletoe was after- 
wards dedicated to Frigga, so long as it did not 
touch the earth, Loki’s empire. In her hands it 
became the emblem of love, for every one who passed 
under it received a kiss to show that it was no longer 
the instrument of enmity and death. 

Christmas greens were kept in house and church 
until Candlemas Day, February 2, when all trace of 
them was carefully removed. The poet Herrick, 
who is a store-house of information regarding the 
manners and customs of old England, enjoins the 
removal of the last greens of the old year, and gives 
the reason for their displacement in a poem entitled 
““Candlemas Eve”’: 


Down with the Rosemary, and so 
Down with the Baies and Mistletoe; 
Down with the Holly, Ivie, all 
Wherewith ye drest the Christmas Hall; 
That so the superstitious find 

No one least branch there left behind: 
For look, how many leaves there be 
Neglected there, maids, trust to me, 

So many goblins you shall see. 


Boughs, tho they be evergreen, must sooner or 
later dry and wither and be thrown aside—the rose- 
mary, that signifies rejoicing and remembrance; 
the holly, the symbol of peace and good-will; the 
bay, emblem of victory; the ivy, which breathes 
of meekness and clinging devotion; the mistletoe, 
type of purity and love—but the virtues of which 
these Christmas greens are the symbols; the virtues 
which make for right living and good citizenship— 
peace, joy, long-suffering, purity, love, and victory 
at the last—these abide forever in the heart of him 
who has once truly entered into the spirit of Christ- 
mas. 

* Kauffman’s Northern Mythology. 


GPO 


The High School. 


The value of a good high school to a community 
is hard to estimate. It exerts a powerful stimulus 
for good upon the schools below; it holds up before 
the young ideals of higher and broader scholarship; 
it is the gateway to otherwise inaccessible rea'ms 
beyond; it appeals to the ambition of the young; 
it is a golden strand in the interest that holds to 
scholarly endeavor. 

—Selected. 
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Notes of New Books 








Very few children are familiar with the habits and cus- 
toms of the people who live in the Amish settlements of 
Pennsylvania. They will be glad, therefore, to learn some- 
thing of the love-games, quiet adventures, and boy sports 
described in THe Dear O_p Homg, by Sara Ellmaker Am- 
bler. Serena and her brother Dick, two city children, go 
on a long visit to their grandmother. Serena learns that the 
people on a nearby farm live by the Bible, and as they will 
love her as she loves herself, she is most anxious to meet them. 

She finds the little girl Beppie quite a housewife and is 
charmed with her brisk ways and her skill in doing things. 
She helps Beppie cook and whitewash and make cofiee. 
Then Beppie visits Serena at grandma’s, and is surprised to 
learn that a little girl of her own age—eleven—should still 
play with dolls. Serena tells her about Santa Claus, and on 
Christmas Eve there is a pathetic scene in the home of the 
Amish children. Serena has a Christmas tree and party for 
Beppie and her little sister and brothers. The boys, Dick and 
Pharaoh, have a very good time, too. The story is original 
and entertaining and one that will please children. The 
talk of the little Amish folk is both touching and amusing. 
Illustrated by Thos. Mcellvaine. (Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. Decorated cloth. $1.50.) A. Hi 


Srories FroM Dickens. The title alone would suggest a 
delightful journey to the Land of Dreams. Dickens was a 
charming story teller, and these are stories of his most 
famous boys and girls, largely in his own inimitable language. 
They are merely separated from the big books and the 
crowded scenes where they first appeared. The collection 
was edited by J. Walker McSpadden and includes the story 
of Oliver Twist, Smike and his teacher, which deals with 
those stirring events at Dotheboy’s Hall; Little Nell and 
her pathetic wanderings with her old grandfather; Paul and 
Florence Dombey; Pip’s own account of how he helped the 
convict, and what became of it; Little Dorritt’s early life, 
and David Copperfield’s history from infancy to aspiring 
youth. The stories are primarily intended for children. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. Illustrated. 376 
pages. 16mo. 60 cents.) 


Tue PHANTOM OF THE Po ss is the title of a fascinating 
book by William Reed. The author believes that the earth 
is hollow, or double, suitable in its interior to sustain man 
(after he is acclimated), with as little discomfort as on its 
exterior, and that it can be made accessible to mankind at 
one-fourth the outlay spent on building the New York 
subway. He quotes from the reports of Greely, Nansen, 
and Kane to substantiate and prove his theory. He says 
the reason why the poles have never been reached is because 
there are no poles in the sense usually understood; that the 
Aurora Borealis is the reflection of a fire within the interior 
of the earth; that the why the sun does not appear for so 
long a time inwinter near the supposed poles is because of the 
obliquity with which the sun’s rays strike the earth in that 
quarter. That the volcanic eruptions that send up the 
rocks called shooting stars cause the great quantities of dirt 
so frequently found in the Arctic Ocean. That this dirt 
has been found to contain carbon and iron. He explains 
the cause and effect of the icebergs, treats of the tidal waves 
and the colored snow, and the length of the nights in the 
polar regions. He quotes Greely and Nansen to show how 
restless and uneasy the needle was at Conger, and the uncanny 
feeling it gave Greely when it showed a tendency to assume 
an upright position—because ‘‘that was the north’’—con- 
cludes Mr. Reed. 

Mr. Reed speaks of the rocks found on the large paleo- 
crystic floes, some weighing several tons. That the Arctic 
explorers have invariably come to open water at the farthest 
point north and south—which always made them turn back. 
And Greely speaks of open water the year round. 

Dr. Rave, when he reached this open sea, could not imagine 
what became of the ice; that the tides in-shore seemed to 
make both north and south; that the tide from northward 
ran seven hours, and that there was no slack water, showing 
that it did not even come from the poles, and that the tide 
and wind brought no ice. Nansen reports the discovery of 
new islands. On one of Greely’s farthest trips north, he 
speaks of the abundant vegetation. He saw ten musk-oxen 
grazing on the hillsides, a large flock of eider-ducks, which 
were covered with flowers, the familiar buttercup and lux- 
uriant Arctic poppies. Nansen draws attention to the 
warmth, that in the middle of December the temperature 
was only twenty-one and a half degrees Fahr., in a land of 
snow, to the north of the eighty-first parallel. 

The book has many interesting illustrations. Under the 
globe, showing a section of the earth’s interior, the author 
states: ‘‘The earth is hollow. The poles so long sought 
for are but phantoms. There are openings at the northern 
and southern extremities. In the interior are vast continents, 
oceans, mountains, and rivers. Vegetable and animal life 
are evident in the new world, and is it probably peopled by 
races unknown to the dwellers upon the earth’s exterior.” 
(Walter S. Rockey & Co., New York. Cloth.) 
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James Otis has written a new story that can be well com- 
mended to boys. It is a fresh and vigorous story of life 
on a New England farm of the present time, and there are 
things doing from start to finish. Jory, a farm lad just in 
his “‘teens,”’ takes Betty, a calf of his own raising, to Top- 
sham, to the county fair, where she is awarded the blue 
ribbon. There is an unscrupulous city cousin, Rupert, who 
has a lofty contempt for country ways and a fine disregard 
for other people’s comfort. He is a constantly disturbing 
element, and things go wrong from the day of his arrival. 
He badly injures Colonel Hartley’s team of horses, and in 
conspiring with some of the Topsham toughs, starts a fire 
on the fair grounds near Betty’s pen. The timely presence 
of Zenas, the watchman, and Joey himself, prevented great 
disaster. Rupert is found out and put in jail. There is a 
vein of humor and a well-pointed moral, as well as some 
faithful local color in the book. [Illustrated by Frank T. 
Merrill. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 190 a 
12mo. Cloth. 75 cents.) A. H. 


THE MAKING OF AN AMERICAN SCHOOL TEACHER, by Forrest 
Crissey will not alone be of interest and inspiration to 
teachers, but to every one who can enjoy reading of a life that 
has been lead by a fearless man for a noble object. That 
this is the biography of a living teacher, in fact a teacher 
very much alive, detracts in no way from the interest of 
the story. It is an open secret that Edwin G. Cooley is the 
prairie boy who became a teacher, and is to-day one of the 
great educators of the country, presiding over more than 
250 schools in which nearly 6,000 teachers are employed to 
teach the 280,000 children of Chicago. 

There is life and force in this little volume and many help- 
ful suggestions. The story was originally published in the 


Saturday Evening Post, and its publication in the present 
form is due to a desire to give permanence to such a helpful 
and inspiring story of struggle and success. (C. M. Barnes 


& Co., Chicago.) 


Probably the first thing that will be noticed on opening 
Forty Lessons 1n Puysics, by Lynn B. McMullen, of the 
Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, is the unusual arrange- 
ment. ‘The text proper is all confined to the left hand 
pages, while the right hand pages are devoted to diagrams, 
tables, problems, etc. A trial of the book will demonstrate 
the advantage in clearness which this system secures. It 
is clearness of the principles involved that Mr. McMullen 
has endeavored most earnestly to secure; thus he states in 
his preface that in the problems given thruout the text, 
“numbers are made easy in order that the thought may 
be upon the physical principles involved and that sight 
work may be encouraged.”” Mr. McMullen divides his book 
as follows: Mechanics is treated of in seventeen lessons, 
sound in three lessons, light in seven lessons, heat in six 
lessons, and electricity in seven lessons. (Henry Holt & 
Co., New York.) 


The holiday season brings from the press of Thos. Y. 
Crowell & Company a ‘‘red-line”’ edition of Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale’s well-known THe Man Wirtnuovur a Country. 
The print is a heavy face black letter, initials being printed in 
red and each page having its heading and text separated by 
a red line. The paper is heavy, of a deep cream color, and 
with its photogravure frontispiece, the little book forms 
a very appropriate Christmas gift. (Thos. Y. Crowell & 
Company, New York. Price, 50 cents.) 


Children who have read Caroline Fuller’s ‘‘The Alley Cat’s 
Kitten,’’ will welcome with delight her new story, THE Fiiguts 
or Puss Panpora. Puss Pandora was an apartment cat, 
who had a varied and tumultuous career. She belonged to 
Miss Annabel Van Camp, who wrote children’s stories for 
St. Nicholas. She gives a Pink Tea for Pandora, and invites 
all the kitten’s little friends. During the general excitement 
on the afternoon of the party, Pandora rides down the 
dumbwaiter with the ice cream freezer, and makes her way 
out to a rather unfriendly world. She is found asleep on 
the head of Abraham, the fire horse, and becomes the mascot 
of the engine house. She is stolen from here by an unpleasant 
little boy, and later becomes a subway cat, joining her 

redatory sisters on the East Side, who live off the ash- 
arrels. It was here that she learned to steal and fight and 
sing bad cat songs under the open windows, but she was 
never happy in this new life, because at heart she was a lady. 
She is finally restored to the old friends who love her. IIlus- 
trated with photographs by the author. Decorated cloth. 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) AO. 


The past, present and future of Hood’s Sarsaparilla are: 
It has cured, it is curing, it will cure. 


Your druggist will tell you that Murine Eye Remedy Cures 
Eyes. Makes Weak Eyes Strong. Doesn’t smart. Soothes 
Eye Pain. Sells for 50 cents. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


President Alderman, of the Univer- In the latter class were the Roebling cipal of the Trenton High School. 


sity of Virginia, recently called a con- 
ference of Southern Educators to meet 
at the University. In response the 
presidents of a number of State Uni- 
versities, the heads of most of the col- 
leges of Virginia, State Superintendents 
of Education, and professors of Sec- 
ondary Education in the neighboring 
States, were on hand, as well as a 
number of experts in agricultural edu- 
cation. The object of the conference 
was to bring the secondary schools and 
eclleges into better relations. 


The question of a double session for 
the high school in Cleveland, Ohio, is 
settled for the present at least. Mr. Orr, 
who is a member of the committee ap- 
pointed by the School Board to investi- 
gate the matter, announced that the sys- 
tem now in use would continue for the 
present school year. The plan for a 
double session is strongly opposed by 
parents and pupils, and also by many 
of the teachers. 


Senator-elect James, of the Twentieth 
Senatorial District of Pennsylvania, in 
expressing his interest in the public 
school system and willingness to do any- 
thing in his power to secure an increase 
in the State appropriation, said: 

“If the State has money enough to 
ay $13,000,000 for the erection and 
urnishing of a Capitol building, I believe 

it is rich enough to relieve some of the 
burden of taxation from her citizens.” 


Superintendent Johnson, of the Truant 
School of Worcester County, Mass., has 
been chosen to succeed Henry Spurdle 
as ee of the Brooklyn Truant 
School. r. Johnson has been con- 
nected with the Worcester institution 
from its foundation and previous to that 
had been superintendent of the schools 
of Spencer, Mass. 


At the Francis Street School of Utica, 
N. Y., there was recently held an inter- 
esting meeting of the local Parents’ and 
Teachers’ Association. Mrs. E. J. Strad- 
ling, president of the Francis Street 
branch of the organization, presided. 
The program provided for the evening 
was good, but the most noteworthy 
feature was not listed, namely, the pres- 
ence of a comparatively large number 
of men, and the keen interest they 
evinced. 


High Schools in Jersey City, N. J., 
Bayonne, N. J., and Scituate, Mass., 
have recently adopted the Isaac Pitman 
system for their courses in shorthand. 





Planting Day in Trenton. 


The Trenton, New Jersey, High School 
recently observed  ageoregy day at the 
athletic field which was recently pur- 
chased with money raised thru efforts of 
pupils and teachers to commemorate the 
fifth anniversary of the dedication of the 
new High School Building. The field is 
located on Hamilton Avenue. 

The planting ceremony was immedi- 
ately preceded by exercises in the audi- 
torium, during which Joaquin Miller, 
the poet of the Sierras, addressed the 
school. 

Mr. Miller dedicated the field and 
lanted the first tree, which is to bear 
is name. 

In all, fifteen trees were planted; one 
was an Alumni Tree, one a High School 
Tree, one was named after New Jersey, 
one after the city of Trenton, five bore 
the names of classes, and the remainder 
were named after distinguished men. 


Tree, the Gallaudet Tree, and the Wetzel 
Tree, named for William A. Wetzel, prin- 


More than eight hundred people at- 
tended the ceremony. 


Industrial F.ducational Society Organized. 


Three months ago a dozen gentlemen 
met in New York City to plan the 
organization of a society to promote In- 
dustrial Education. Early in October 
they issued a call which resulted in the 
gathering of some three hundred persons 
at Cooper Union on the afternoon of No- 
vember 16. Among those present were 
many prominent manufacturers, edu- 
cators, and representatives of labor. 
Under the direction of Dr. James P. 
Haney, of New York, who presided, the 
meeting proceeded promptly to the 
organization of the society. 

Representatives were present from more 
than twenty States, and strong speeches 
were made advocating the organization 
ofgthe new society. A constitution was 
adopted and a strong Board of Officers 
and Directors was elected. This in- 
cluded Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, president 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
who was elected president; Mr. N. W. 
Alexander, of the General Electric Co., 
Lynn, Mass., was elected vice-president, 
and Mr. Charles A. Moore, of New York 
City, treasurer. Twenty-seven direc- 
tors were also elected, among these being 
Mr. John Mitchell, Mr. Milton P. Higgins, 
Worcester, Mass., Mr. James P. Monroe, 
of Boston, Mr. Leslie M. Miller, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Miss Jane Addams, Hull 
House, Chicago, Ill., Mr. Fred F. Fish, 
Boston, Mass. The Board of Directors has 
upon it manufacturers and business-men, 
directors of technical schools, and repre- 
sentatives of organized labor. The names 
of Mrs. Kelhew and Mrs. Munford appear 
in addition to that of Miss Addams. 

Immediately following the organiza- 
tion meeting a public gathering was held 
the same evening in the large hall of 
Cooper Union. Over two thousand per- 
sons attended this, the great hall being 
crowded tothe doors. Dr. Nicholas Murra 
Butler, of Columbia University, presided, 
and in the opening address called atten- 
tion to the important and far-reaching 
industrial problems of the day. Said he: 

‘‘The time has come to determine how 
much attention should be devoted to the 
development of skill and to the artistic 
element in labor, for these two, with the 
ethical element, make labor valuable. 
Is it not true that the United States is 
relying for its prosperity too much on 
natural resources and too much on the 
inventive faculty? In the long run we 
cannot win against highly and syste- 
matically-trained labor. The Old World 
is and has been pointing every effort to 
the solution of this problem and success 
is rewarding her efforts. 

Some plan must be devised which will 
make the boy or girl efficient in some call- 
ing, to the end that he or she may receive 
a large reward and that the standard and 
tone of industrial life may be raised. 

Speaking on ‘‘The Competition of the 
United States in the Markets of the 
World,” vice-president Frank A. Vander- 
lip, of the National City Bank, added 
emphasis to the evident lack of techni- 
cal education in the United States and 
to the tendency to rely too much upon 
natural resources and inventive ingenuity. 
The products of the United States are 
sought abroad because our natural re- 
sources and inventive genius in devising 
labor-saving machinery make it possible to 
sell them cheaper, and not because of the 
superior skill of the manual labor involved. 
But natural resources will, in time, be 
diminished; other countries will copy— 
in fact, already are copying—the results 
of our inventive genius. To maintain our 
supremacy attention must be directed to 


securing superior manual skill or handi- 
craft. 

The United States may well profit by 
the lesson of Germany, which owes its 
success to its remarkable system of 
schools. The importance of trade schools 
could not be overestimated. 

Frederick P. Fish, President of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
sm f briefly outlined what the Indus- 
trial School can do for the Industries of 
the United States. Miss Jane Addams, 
of Chicago, treated the general subject 
of Industrial Education ots the social 
point, and Samuel B. Donnelly, Secre- 
tary of the Building Trades Arbitration 
Board, explained the meaning of such 
education to the workingman. 

The organization of this society is a 
significant sign of the times. Manufac- 
turers agree that the solution of the 
question of Industrial Education is one 
that will critically affect our prosperity 
asanation. They pointed out the great 
competition which we already experi- 
ence at the hands of foreign manufac- 
turers, particularly those in Germany, 
where Industrial Education has been 
developed to a very high degree. At 
the present time every large city in Ger- 
many has continuation schools for her 
artisans, while some cities, as Munich, 
have a completely organized system 
of trade schools. Manufacturers also 
called attention to the disappearance of 
the old system of apprenticeship in this 
country. The old system was individ- 
ual. Under it the boy learned all the 
details of his trade. Such apprentices as 
are now taken in the factory are taught 
only some special work in connection 
with the trade. They become mere autom- 
atons, performing the same operation 
over and over again all day long. 

Various States have made tentatiev 
efforts to develop industrial instruction 
and at the present time the recently 
organized Industrial Commission of 
Massachusetts is preparing to undertake 
some radical steps in this direction. Public 
evening trade schools have been started 
in New York, Chicago, and Springfield, and 
the city of Columbus, Ga., has organized 
what it calls Industrial Secondary Schools, 
where trades are to be taught to pupils of 
high school age, who do not care to take 
the ordinary high school courses. 

All these efforts to solve the problem 
are only local in their effect. reat in- 
terest is expressed in the question of 
such education, but various manufac- 
turers complain that there is a lack of 
definite employment in regard to the 
lines to be pursued. School authori- 
ties are also very hesitant to experiment 
without more specific knowledge as to 
methods of procedure. 

A Society for the Promotion of Indus- 
trial Education has been organized to 
facilitate the study of this whole matter. 
Its Board of Officers meton November 24, 
to elect committees which may at once 
undertake to finance the Society and to 
collect and publish information in regard 
to various phases of the problem. The 
purpose of the Society is to propagandize 
in behalf of industrial teaching, to bring 
to the attention of both manufacturers 
and school men, all that has been already 
done, and to point out the steps neces- 
sary to the development of Industrial 
Schools in any particular field. 

The Society itself will not undertake 
the organization of Industrial Schools 
but will act as a Bureau to which those 
who are interested in developing such 
schools may refer. 
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DON T BE MISLED 


INTO THINKING ANY AND ALL TOOLS 
WILL DO FOR MANUAL TRAINING WORK 


Students as a rule are novices, inexperienced in handling tools, and especially the more delicate 


‘*edge’’ tools. 


Such conditions demand tools made especially for the purpose. 


For 25 years past we have supplied colleges, schools and institutions of all sorts and in all parts of the 


country. We know from experience what must be expected of these tools, what they must withstand. 
Quality must come first with price next. 





We invite your specifications, and if you are a purchaser would like to send you Group No. 2065 of 
catalogues and circulars describing some of our Tools and Specialties. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & COMPANY 


HARDWARE, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


4TH AVENUE AND 13TH STREET 


Promises of hearty support have al- 
ready been received from several hundred 
— who have expressed a desire to 

ecome members. President Roosevelt 
has written a letter in which he heartily 
commends the organization of the So- 
ciety, and other encouraging letters have 
been received from Dr. Felix Adler, Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, President Charles W. 
Eliot, Jacob Riis, Judge Lindsay, and Dr. 
Elmer E. Brown, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

All who are interested in the move- 
ment are invited to join the Association. 
The annual dues for active members have 
been fixed at two dollars. Application 
blanks may be secured from Prof. C. R, 
Richards, who is acting as temporary 
secretary. He may be addressed at the 
Teachers College, New York City. 








Teachers Federation of Chicago. 


The Teachers Federation of Chicago 
has commenced an active campaign to 
support the so-called reform members 
of the Board of Education of that city. 
The recent raising of the annual dues 
from two dollars to three dollars is be- 
lieved to have been adopted as a method 
of raising funds with which to further 
the movement. 

Ida L. M. Fursman, president of the 
Federation, has said that the teachers 
could not secure a presentation of their 
cause thru the public press. It is prob- 
able, therefore, that public meetings will 
be held to win the support of the public. 


Good Advice to Teachers. 


Superintendent Kendall, of Indiana- 
polis, in addressing the Teachers’ Insti- 
tute of Wilmington, Del., recently spoke 
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of the increased demand upon teachers 
and the increased opportunities offered 
—_- In this portion of his address he 
said: 

‘‘The teacher must have more re- 
sources in scholarship and pedagogy than 
ever before, and I sometimes wonder how 
it is we have so many good teachers with 
so many avenues of employment open 
to women. To meet the present de- 
mands the teacher should have robust 
health, take extension courses, go to 
summer schools, read independently. 
She becomes not only a better teacher but 


Edwin 


A recent number of The Tujts College 
Graduate contains this interesting bio- 
graphical sketch of Mr. Edwin Ginn, 
the head of the great Boston publishing 
house of Ginn & Co. 

Edwin Ginn was born February 14, 
1838, in Orland, Maine, a rocky hillside 
town in Hancock County. His father, 
James Ginn, farmer and lumberman, 
was a man known for his good judgment, 
so that he often acted as arbiter in cases 
of dispute, and otherwise had great 
influence in the community. From his 
father Edwin Ginn inherited his strength 
in business and his commercial probity. 
From his mother, Sarah Blood, came 
his love of books and his interest in mat- 
ters educational. His father’s ancestors 
were among the early settlers of Mary- 
land and Virginia. His mother was of 
Puritan stock, and thru Israel Putnam 
claimed descent from settlers in Salem 
in the days of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. 


(BLOCK SOUTH OF UNION SQUARE) 


has a broader equipment and more power. 

‘‘Curriculums will increase in subject 
rather than decrease. The teacher who 
increases his scholarly resources is ready 
for changes along any line, and is able to 
teach from such abundance that he can 
make his pupils enthusiastic believers 
in his subject. If the teacher is not in- 
terested in both pupils and subject, he 
can not interest the pupils. The schol- 
arly teacher can safely make omissions 
in the course of study. To find time for 
new things some of the old ones must be 
eliminated.” 


Ginn. 


Concerning his birthplace Mr. Ginn 
writes: 

‘It was there that I proved the benefit 
a boy could derive who has an — 
tunity to work on a farm. My school 
privileges were very limited,—about 
two months in summer and the same in 
winter; but schools in those days were 
appreciated by the lads and lassies, if 
for no other reason than an agreeable 
change from the hard work at home,— 
doing chores, milking the cows, piling 
up the rocks in the fields, weeding the 
vegetables, and working in the hay-field. 
Some of us, however, had a real thirst 
for knowledge, which was not lessened 
because of the meager opportunities for 
acquiring it. I think if every boy and 
girl could have the benefit of the lessons 
learned on a farm they would make better 
men and women. In these days about 
all the real duties that most girls and boys 
know in the large villages and cities are 
in connection with their school life. 
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A PRIMER 


By M. W. HALIBURTON, Supervisor Primary Methods, State Normal School, Farmville, Va. 


The prettiest of all the primers, and, like the little girls 


it pictures, as good as it is pretty 
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They turn away from manual labor as 
irksome, and are too young to realize 
the part it plays in the building up of 
character. It was a great relief to us 
who were tired out with the work on 
the farm when ‘school began,’ and I 
think we studied all the harder because 
of this.” 

At thirteen, the boy’s farm life was 
varied by an experience in a logging 
camp. A _ year later, to benefit his 
failing health, he shipped as a fisherman 
on a schooner bound for the Grand 
Banks, and gained so much benefit that 
he more than once repeated such trips. 
In this early period no opportunity ioe 
study and reading was lost, and thus his 
ambition grew for a formal education. 

At the age of sixteen his father gave 
him his time and fifty dollars. Young 
Ginn then began to attend the country 
high school, but found that the teacher 
could not give instruction in Latin, 
then, as now, necessary for entrance to 
college. Consequently he entered the 
Seminary at Bucksport, walking two- 
and-a-half miles between home and 
school twice each day. Mr. Ginn fin- 
ished his preparatory course at West- 
brook Seminary. Of the influence of 
Principal Weston he says: 

‘I left my home when I was sixteen 
years of age to attend Westbrook Sem- 
inary, with the idea of going to college. 
There I met with one of the strongest 
influences of my whole life. To be under 
such a teacher as James P. Weston, who 
was then the goer of the Seminary, 
means a great deal to any young lad. 
He was sympathetic, considerate, a wise 
counsellor, kind to the well-intentioned, 
and judicious to the erring. I well 
remember going to him in the early part 
of my course and asking him if he could 
help me to secure funds from the Uni- 
versalist organization in order that I 
might study for the ministry. I was then 
seventeen. He said to me, ‘You are too 
young to settle the question of your life- 
work now. Come here and study for 
two or three years, prepare for college, 
and after you receive your degree will 
be time enough to settle the problem of 
your future.’ ‘But,’ I said, ‘Iam without 
means. I haven’t even money enough 
to get home with.’ He loaned me ten 
dollars, telling me that I might repay 
when I could. I earned that amount as 
soon as I could and returned it to him 
with an apology for being unable to do 
so sooner. His reply was, ‘I wish every- 
body would be as prompt as you have 
been.’”’ 

In 1858 began Mr. Ginn’s acquaintance 
with Tufts College. His life at Tufts was 
strenuous, and some would say unfortu- 
nate. Mr. Ginn does not think so. 

“For a time after I entered Tufts I 
was obliged to board myself on a dollar 
a week. That seemed hard, but I think 
Iam the better for it now. My room was 
very meagerly furnished. think I 
could almost count upon my back the 
number of slats in the bed I slept on, 
for there was but one husk mattress 
between them and me, and they were 
about a foot apart. That kind of bed 
does not hold out many attractions for 
remaining in it after one awakes in the 
morning. Now, after forty . I 
often see about Medford Withington’s 
bakery cart, perhaps now, as then, minis- 
tering to some poor boy.” 

To continue the story in his own words: 

‘‘Among us Freshmen the secret society 
men were very busy gathering into their 
respective societies those they most 





Antikamnia tablets have become a 
favorite for pain, such as headache and 
neuralgia. They are used only inter- 
nally. To stop pain, one tablet is admin- 
istered at once; twenty minutes later the 
same dose is repeated, and if necessary 
a third dose given twenty minutes after 
the second.—Hugo Engel, M. D., in the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Reporter. 
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desired. I was not among the favored 
ones. I was of a serious turn of mind; 
besides, I had no pennies for that sort 
of thing. 

‘In the midst of my college course 
my health broke down; my eyes gave 
out, and I was advised to leave for a 
year or two, but when I told my pro- 
fessors that if I left I should never 
return, they kindly consented to allow 
me to go on. My classmates read my 
lessons to me, and I graduated with the 
rest of my class. Because of the trouble 
with my eyes, my life-work was neces- 
sarily changed from a purely literary 
one to business, semi-literary in its 
character, probably. wisely.”’ 

The walborition at Tufts recognized 
Mr. Ginn’s attainments with the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, in course. A little 
latter, the degree of Master of Arts was 
bestowed, and in 1902 that of Doctor 
of Letters. Mr. Ginn has been enrolled 
oo his Alma Mater in the Phi Beta 

= fraternity. 

he foundation and growth of the 
publishing house of Ginn & Company 
involves too elaborate a history to be 
told adequately here. An outline may 
be indicated. On leaving college, Mr. 
Ginn established a small book agency in 
Boston. He adopted the rule of paying 
outright for his stock, and thus re- 
mained free from pecuniary obligations. 
After three years, Crosby, Ainsworth & 
Co. offered him the publishing rights of 
Craik’s ‘‘ English of Shakespeare.”’ His 
success in placing this work led to the 
publication of ‘‘Allen’s Brief Latin Gram- 
mar.” Still later, Mr. Ginn induced Rev. 
Henry N. Hudson to edit for him twenty- 
one of Shakespeare’s plays, and Pro- 
fessor Goodwin to entrust to his care the 
Greek grammar he was just finishing. 
Among the important works issued by 
Ginn & Company have been the larger 
Latin grammar of Allen and Greenough, 
Latin and Greek texts edited by Professors 
Greenough and White of MHarvard, 
Wentworth’s mathematical series, and 
so on. Mr. Ginn has shown from the 
beginning a desire to introduce good 
music into the public schools, and still 
his firm makes books of music and music 
charts a specialty. Mr. Ginn himself is 
largely responsible for the idea of the 
series of prose masterpieces known as 
“Classics for Children.” A glance at 
the ever-growing catalog of the publica- 
tions of the firm will attest the genuine- 
ness of Mr. Ginn’s motive on entering the 
book business ‘‘to influence the world 
for good by putting the best books into 
the hands of school children.” 

Mr. Ginn’s political affiliations have 
always been with the Republican party, 
but he has differed from his party, 
especially with regard to the tariff. He 
has for years favored a lower tariff than 
that in force. 

He was married in 1869 to Clara, 
daughter of Jesse and Martha (Bartlett) 
Glover, who died in 1890; and again in 
1893 to Francesca, daughter of Carl 
Christian and Maria Christian (Vitri- 
arius) Grebe, of Germany. By his first 
wife he had four children, Jessie, Maurice, 
Herbert, and Clara, of whom the third 
is dead, and by his second wife two, 
Edwin, Jr., and Marguerita Christina. 

A sketch of Mr. Ginn, however brief, 
would be incomplete, if failing to take 
account of his philanthropic tendencies. 
He has given attention to the housing 
of the poor in model tenements. In 
particular, he is interested in the cause 
of peace and arbitration, and has ex- 
pended large sums of money looking 
toward the disarmament of the world’s 
armies. That the cause of peace is near 


his heart is shown by these words, 
written to the editor: 
“To most high school pupils the 


question of peace and war are very 
vague, and do not play an important 
part in their thoughts. The pupils in 
our schools have nothing to do with the 
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expense of carrying on our vast arma- 
ments, so have very little idea of what 
an enormous expense our po are put 
to in keeping them up. They would 
probably be very much surprised to be 
told that something like one billion and 
a half dollars—fifteen hundred millions— 
is spent yearly by the civilized nations 
for offensive and defensive warfare. 
Our sympathies have recently been 
aroused because of the fact that millions 
of people in Japan are starving to death. 
They did not have the money to buy 
food, and so have had to call for help. 
And yet they have spent in the recent 
war with Russia one hundred times as 
much as would be necessary to feed these 
poor starving people, to say nothing of 
the terrible suffering and slaughter of 
human life resulting from that war. 

“The average person gives little 
thought to these matters. He is en- 
grossed with his own affairs, and gives 
small attention to the fact that the 
governments of the world are levying 
tribute upon every occupation in life, 
for the purpose of keeping up large 
standing armies and supporting immense 
navies. A very large proportion of the 
surplus earnings of the whole world is 
consumed in this international strife. 
Even our school children receive to a 
certain extent a military training: they 
are drilled to martial music with guns 
in their hands. Our histories and other 
school books describe at length war and 
the exploits of the heroes of war, when 
they should tell of the heroes of every- 
day life. 

“T hope during the remainder of my 
life to do much toward bringing about 
a different state of affairs.” 

Enough has been told of Mr. Ginn to 
show that his life has been a life of 
struggle, and of success, the result of a 
pretty definite aim, yet gained by sur- 
mounting many obstacles. But in retro- 
spect these obstacles seem the neces- 
sary stepping-stones to achievement. 
Let us conclude our sketch of this man 
with his own words, contrasting the 
benefits to a boy of poverty and of 
wealth: 

“It was a hard struggle we poor boys 
had in obtaining an education,—working 
on the farm in the summer, teaching 
school in the winter, in order to secure 
the necessary funds for the college course; 
but it was a most excellent training. It 
taught us the value of time, and to appre- 
ciate what opportunities we had. We 
had no money to spend on frivolous 
entertainment, or to waste on _ things 
that would only do us harm. We learned 
the value of money because it was so 
hard to get hold of it—a lesson denied 
the rich. It was a hard school but a 
necessary one, as I look at it, for every 
man or woman who hopes to do an 
important part in the world’s work.” 

Again, and finally: 

‘As I scan the lives of most men and 
women whom I have known, I notice 
that a large proportion of them had 
their early struggles to contend with, 
having come from poor homes. The 
great majority of the children of wealth 
are not doing so well as their fathers and 
mothers did, and my sympathy goes out 
to these rich men’s boys and girls. They 
are deprived in early life of the proper 
incentives to work. The most of them 
grow up in idleness, not knowing the 
advantage that comes from application. 
They have social privileges of all kinds, 
entertainments, amusements, and every 
luxury that money can procure. Why 
should they work, or care to work? 
There are few people in this world who 
have the desire or ambition necessary 
to induce them to make the most of 
themselves and their opportunities, un- 
less they must do so; few who care _ 
enough for an education to obtain it 
for its own sake.” ee 

For the must in his life, Mr. Ginn 3s 
unfeignedly thankful. 
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Through the Gates of the Netherlands 


By MARY E. WALLER 
A fascinating account of a picturesque country and people, by | 
Wood-Carver of Lympus.” 
in box, $3.00 net. 


‘*The 
ove. 


the gifted author of 
photogravure plates. 


With 
tnglish authors. 


Literary By-Paths in Old England 


By HENRY C. SHELLEY 
This handsome volume includes fresh material and delightful 
24 | pee impressions derived from visits to the homes of famous 
With 124 illustrations. 


8vo., in box, $3.00 net. 


The Wonders of the Colorado Desert (Southern California) 


By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES, AutTuor or ‘‘THE OLD MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA,” 


Erc. 


A graphic description of the Colorado Desert region in Southern California, its rivers and mountains, canyons and life, with’its eventful 


history recalled. With 33 full-page plates and over 300 pen and ink sketches. 


Handbook of Polar Discoveries 


By GENERAL A. W. GREELY 


An authoritative, up-to-date resume of Arctic and Antarctic 
With 12 maps and bibliography 


exploration from the earliest times. 
12mo., $1.50. 


The Silver Crown 


Another book of exquisite fables for old 
and young, by Laura E. RicHArps, the 
author of ‘‘The Golden Windows.” $1.25. 


Janet : Her Winter in Quebec 


Another delightful story for older girls 
by ANNA CuHapPIN Ray, author of the 
‘*Teddy’’ books. Illustrated by Alice 
Barber Stephens. $1.50 


Brenda’s Ward 
Martine, a bright Western girl, is the 
heroine of this new ‘‘Brenda”’ story, by 
HELEN Leau REEp. Illustrated, $1.50. 


A Sheaf of Stories 
A collection of 12 short stories by Susan 
CooLipGE, the favorite author of ‘‘The 
Katy Did” books. Illustrated, $1.25. 


In Eastern Wonderlands 


A story by CHARLoTTE C. Gipson of a 
real trip made around the world by three 
cliildren. 


REPUBLICAN. 








THE 
DRAGON PAINTER 


By MARY McNEIL FENOLLOSA 
(SipNEY McCaLL) 
A fresh and original Japanese love 
_ by the author of ‘‘ The Breath 
the Gods,”’ and “ Truth Dexter,” 
Superbly illustrated, $1.50. 
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Starting in Life 


What each calling offers ambitious boys. 
A practical guide to the selection of a voca- 
tion, by NATHANIEL C, FowWLER, JR., assisted 
by nearly 100 representative men in all 
walks of life. Illustrated, $1.50 net. 


The Birch-Tree Fairy Book 


The best book of fairy romance and sim- 
le folk tales, carefully edited for home use 
yy CLIFTON JOHNSON, who edited ‘‘The 
Oak - Tree Fairy Book.’’ Profusely illus- 
trated by Willard Bonte. $1.75. 


2 vols., 8 vo., in box, $5.00 net; postage additional. 


Mars and Its Mystery 
By EDWARD 


A study of the planet Mars and the conditions thereon. 
best book for the general reader that has been written.’ 
Fully illustrated, 


8. MORSE 


‘The 
’— SPRINGFIELD 
$2.00 net. 


Long Ago in Greece 
Classic fable and romance retold by 


Epmunp J. C — for youn eople. 
Illustrated, $1.50 . sii 


Pelham ae His Friend Tim 


A_ wholesome, exciting story for boys, 
by ALLEN FRENCH, with its plot centered 
around a mill strike. Illustrated, $1.50. 


Nancy Rutledge 
Written and illustrated by KATHARINE 


Pyte. Nancy, a captivating little heroine, 
will delight all children of eight. $1.75. 


Ready the Reliable 


A new dog story by Lity F. WessEL- 
HOEFT, author of ‘Jack, the Fire Dog,” 
and other animal stories. Illustrated, $1.50. 


Boy Blue and His Friends 


Simple stories with Mother Goose charac- 
ters for little folk, by E. A. and M. F., 
BLAISDELL. Profusely illustrated, 60 cents. 
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In and About New York City. 


The New York Board of Education has 
practically exhausted its list of teachers 
eligible for the Elementary Schools. The 
next examinations which will renew the 
supply will be held in January. 


The New York City Principals’ Asso- 
ciation is dissatisfied with the present 
system of keeping records of pupils, and 
is yn og | various plans suggested. 
One method which aims at simplicity 
and convenience is the use of a card cata- 
log in which each — is represented by 
a card containing all the facts necessary 
for a complete report when such is de- 
sired. 

The Brooklyn Teachers Association, 
at its recent meeting in Public School 
No. 15, Brooklyn, —— a motion to 
request the Board of Education that the 

ublic schools be closed on the Monday 

efore Christmas. Similar action has 
been taken by the New York City 
Teachers’ Association and the Queens 
Borough Teachers’ Association. 


On Tuesday evening, November 27, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Lyell Earle were ‘‘at 
home” at their residence, 59 West 
Ninety-sixth Street, to introduce to 
their friends Miss Harriette M. Mills, 
Miss Maud Lindsay, and Miss Jenny B. 
Merrill, the latter Supervisor of Kinder- 
gartens in New York City. 


A committee composed of Edgar Van- 
derbilt, of Manhattan, John D. Mebrose, 
of Queens, William Rabinert of the 
Bronx, H. McKee Smith, of Richmond, 
and Frank Harding, of Brooklyn, re- 
ported the results of its investigation to 
the Principals’ Association of the City 
of New York at the recent dinner at the 
Hotel St. Denis. The Committee advo- 


cated an amendation of the compulsory 
education law, and especially urged the 
establishment of a cchenl for boys who 
are likely to become truants if required 
to attend the regular schools. 





Methods for Promoting Teachers. 


The New York Teachers’ Association 
at a recent meeting listened to the report 
prepared by the committee which it had 
a to investigate methods for 
the promotion of teachers, which have 
proved most satisfactory. 

The report was the result of a careful 
study of systems employed in some fifty 
leading cities. The following resolutions, 
which form part of the report, are to be 
printed and circulated in order to secure 
intelligent discussion and decision when 
the report comes up for action at the 
next meeting of the Association. 

In accordance with the resolution 
creating the work of this Committee we 
hereby present for your consideration 
the following recommendations: 

1. That all cities should maintain a 
carefully devised promotional system for 
teachers. 

2. That an examining body of one or 
more persons be held responsible for the 
efficient conduct of the system and that 
the members of this body be educators 
selected from teachers of the widest ex- 
perience, of the greatest breadth of judg- 
ment, and of the fullest respect in the 
community. 

3. That entrance examinations be 
made distinct from promotional examina- 
tions, in extent, character, and applica- 
tion. 

4. That ability to teach be made the 


determining factor in all promotional ex- 
aminations. 

5. That a teacher’s excellence be de- 
termined a by his record, which 
record should be complete enough to 
serve as a reliable basis for his promo- 
tion. 

6. That a salary increment follow all 
promotional advances, and that salary in- 
crements be continued long enough to 
secure to the system the life-service of 
its best teachers. 

7. That promotorial written examina- 
tions be limited to a maximum of twenty- 
five per cent. of the total means of deter 
mining the fitness of teachers for promo- 
tion, and that these written tests be 
given specifically to discover ability in 
the special requirements of the higher 
position. 

8. That the grade of class taught be 
not considered as an element of promo- 
tion unless the teaching of that grade 
comprehends new and different qualities 
and duties from those of other grades. 

9. That full information of all promo- 
tion requirements and conditions of any 
system be made public. 

10. That proper means of appeal from 
the finding of any promoting power be 
provided. 

Another matter in which the Associa- 
tion is deeply interested is the present 
system of rules concerning absence. A 
discussion of the subject evoked an ex- 
pression of hearty condemnation of the 
present system, and led to the instruc- 
tion of the Committee on Teachers’ In- 
terests to wait upon the Committee on 
By-laws of the Board of Education and, 
if possible, secure their co-operation in 
obtaining more favorable rules. 





New High School Text-Books 





Rhetoric and English Composition 


By GEORGE R. CARPENTER, Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Composition in Columbia University, 


New York City. Cloth. 12mo. 
$1.10, net. 


This volume is a careful revision, with many changes, correc- 


XViii+432 pages. 


373 pages. 





Exposition in Class-Room Practice 
By THEODORE C. MITCHILL, Boys’ High School, 
Brooklyn, and GEORGE R. CARPENTER, Professor 
of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia 
University, New York City. 
70 cents, net. 
This book covers in detail all the forms of exposition actually 


12mo. Cloth. ix+ 








tions and additions, of Professor Carpenter’s well-known “Elements 
of Rhetoric and English Composition’’ (first and second high school 
courses). It contains all the material necessary for secondary 
school work in this subject, in accordance with the best tested and 
soundest principles of theory and practice. 


English Grammar 


By GEORGE R. CARPENTER, Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Composition in Columbia University. 
Cloth 12mo. xv+213 pages. 75 cents, net. 


A complete revision of “ Principles of English Grammar.’ 
The present volume is less difficult, and is adapted to the needs of 
first year high school pupils. The exercises are full and carefully 
graded, and the text itself is clear, definite, and suggestive. 


carried on in secondary school work. By the use of an abundance 
of illustrative material and numerous exercises, a thorough under- 
standing of the various phases of explanation is developed 


First Book in Latin 


By ALEXANDER J. INGLIS, Instructor in Latin, 

Horace Mann High School, and VIRGIL PRETTY- 

MAN, Principal, Horace Mann High School, 

Teachers College. 12mo. Cloth. 301 pages. 

60 cents, net. 

The sixty-five lessons comprising this book provide an 
adequate preparation for the reading of Cesar. Among the import- 
ant features are the gradual development of.the principles of inflec- 
tion and syntax ; the introduction of connected reading, consisting 
of a simplified form of Cesar, and conversational lessons based on 
this reading. 
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of consolidation provided by the pro- 
posed amendment is as follows: 

When not less than one hundred 
or two-thirds of the members of an 
eligible organization shall request the 
Association, it may be formed into a 
department of the ociation and shall 
have the right to file requests for appro- 
riations to carry on its work, also to 
bate its announcements printed in the 
Association Bulletin. 


Advantages of Physical Training. 

Dr. John J. Cronin, Chief Medical In- 
spector of the Department of Health; 
Dean Balliet, of the New York University 
School of Pedagogy; Dr. Henry Dwight 
Chapin, and ociate Superintendent 
Andrew W. Edson, were the — 





speakers at the meeting of the Physical 
Education Society of New York at its 
meeting on November 17. 


Dr. Cronin urged the necessity of hav- 
ing a physical trainer in every school in 
the city, with complete gymnasium ap- 
paratus as a means of curing remedial 
physical defects in school children. 

ean Balliet spoke of the value of 
scientific physical training as a relaxa- 
tion from mental work and said_ that 
only such exercises as are restful should 
be used in the work at schools. 

Dr. Chapin pointed out to the members 
the widespread good which might be ac- 
complished by teaching parents how best 
to feed and care for their children. 

Dr. Edson entered a plea for more 
time to be devoted to moral as well as 
physical training. gf ae 


Medical Inspection of Schools. | 


At a meeting recently held in the 
rooms of the New York Board of Educa- 
tion, the question of medical inspection 
in the schools was discussed before an 
audience composed of teachers and 
others interested in this phase of educa- 
tional work. Dr. John J. Cronin, As- 
sistant Chief Inspector of the Health 
Department, read the first paper of the 
evening on ‘Medical Inspection: Its 
Methods; Its Results.” 

With the aid of a stereopticon he 
showed how cases of contagious disease 
had been greatly lessened in the public 
schools. 

Principal Adeline E. Simpson, of Pub- 
lic School No. 110, Broome and Cannon 
Streets, also spoke on _ this subject. 
‘Home Needs Disclosed by Medical 
Inspection”? was the subject of a most 
interesting address b . H. Allen, of 
the Committee on Physical Welfare of 
School Children. Mr. Allen spoke of 
the conditions which can not be allevi- 
ated directly by inspection, but which 
are eid coming to light thru this 
work. 

Dr. Abraham Jacobi, the Rev. Father 
Quinn, and Dr. Emil Meyer, spoke of 
the good already accomplished and the 
opportunities for still greater helpful- 
ness which inspection afford. 

Controller Metz seemed to think that 

while much might have been accom- 
plished already, there was still a great deal 
to be done before the city could feel at 
all satisfied with its work. 
_ “TI believe,” he said, ‘‘that if the city 
is going to do a thing it ought to do it 
right and not in a penny-ante or picayune 
style. The appropriation for this work 
is not large enough. I’ve always had a 
sort of conscientious scruple against 
giving money to nurses and doctors, but 
I’ve been interested in what I’ve heard 
here to-night. 

“Now, you are always talking about 
the good you’re doing, but I have learned 
since I have been in public office to look 
on the other side. I remember when I 
was on the Board of Education in Brook- 
lyn, a few years ago, Medical Inspectors 
were *P ointed because they needed 
= ughter.] Oh, you  needn’t 








New Books for Schools. 


QUENTIN DURWARD 


By Str Water Scott. Riverside Literature Series, No %. (Quadruple Number.) 
Paper, 50 cents net; cloth 60 cents, net. Postpaid. 1 





This book is on the yeading list for college entrance for 1906-1909. Miss Munger, of the 
Berkeley Street School, Cambridge, has prepared explanatory notes. A biographical intro- 
duction is provided by Miss 8. M. Francis, the editor of the Cambridge Edition of Lockhart’s 
Life of Scott. The volume is illustrated. 


HEROES AND HERO-WORSHIP 


By THomas CARLYLE. Riverside Literature Series, No. 166. ( 
Paper, 45 cents net; cloth, 50 cents net. Postpai 
This book is one of the College Requirements for 1909-1911 for Careful Reading. Iti 
edited by John Chester Adams, Ph.D., Instructor in English in Yale University. The 
text follows exactly the punctuation, capitalization’ and the italicizing of the early editions 
authorized by Carlyle. Four portraits are included. 


LITERATURE AND LIFE IN SCHOOL 
By J. Rose Cotsy. $1.25 net. (Postpaid.) 

The titles of the five chapters of this book are: A Plea for Lit : = 
erature and the First Four Yow of School Life; Literature and the ened ee te 
School Life; Methods of Handling Literature in School; Literature and Life after the Ele- 
mentary Years. To these is appended a full list of books, single poems, and pieces of prose 
to be read in the schools. 


THE BOOK OF FABLES AND FOLK STORIES 


Chosen and rewritten by Horace R. Scupper. New School Edition. Illustrated. 12mo. 
50 cents net. Postpaid. 

A number of attractive drawings add fresh interest to this new edition. The book is 
printed from new plates and large type, and the arrangement of the stories is now such 
that those with the simplest vocabulary come first. Fifty-six of the most popular Fables 
and Folk Stories are here retained. The selection and arrangement follow the suggestions 
of Mr. Charles H. Morss, Superintendent of Schools at Medford, Mass. 


THE BOOK OF SAINTS AND FRIENDLY BEASTS 
By Assie FARWELL Brown. Illustrated b teens Y. Cory. School Edition. 
50 cents net. Postpaid. 


Miss Brown has connected many anecdotes and incidents in the legendary li f 
among birds and beasts, and woven them into stories which cannot fail to be iaseoeninn te 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Brown’s 


Bronchial 


Troches 


Invariably give immediate relief in cases of Hoarseness, 
Loss of Voice, Coughs and Inflammation of the Throat. 


An Invaluable aid to speakers and singers. 


Being free from any form of opiate they may be used 
whenever required without fear of injury. 


In boxes only: never sold in bulk. 


Md illariuitbe 


Observe this signature 
on the wrapper. 
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Evening Technical Courses at Columbia. 


The Board of Extension Teaching, of 
Columbia University, announces a series 
of nine evening technical courses which 
will be given at the University this win- 
ter, beginning December 3, and lasting 
twenty weeks. The courses are under 
the immediate direction of Prof. Walter 
Rautenstrauch of the Faculty of Applied 
Science, and are to be given by professors 
and instructors of the University and 
other persons equally qualified. Mod- 
erate fees ($7.50 to $15), are charged, 
and most of the courses are for two 
evenings a week. The courses are as 
follows: 

ENGINEERING Puysics: As illustrated 
in the mechanical plants of modern build- 
ings. (1) An elementary study of 
physics; (2) a practical study of steam 
and electrical machinery, heating, venti- 
lating, water system, wiring, elevators, 
etc., included in the plant of Columbia 
University. For two classes of students: 
Those wishing an introductory study of 
physics as preparation to advanced study 
in electricity, steam, etc., another winter; 
those desiring practical training for 
positions as superintendents of buildings, 
engineers, janitors, etc. 

ELEMENTARY MarnHematics: Those 
parts of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
and trigonometry used in technical work. 
Practice with engineering hand-books, 
tables, ete. 

Drartine: A beginner’s course; fits 
for positions as draftsmen; reading of 
drawings, etc. 

STRENGTH OF MatTertats: A lecture 
course for those who design or manufac- 
ture machinery or modern structures. 
With this course should be taken either 
the first or second of the two following 
courses in design. 

MacuIneE DesiGn: 
ing, computations, 


Advanced draft- 
and designing for 


cy engaged in the design and manu- 
acture of machinery. 

Srructurat Design: Advanced draft- 
ing, computations, and designing for 
those who do structural work. 

EvectricaL ENGINEERING: A course 
especially for those engaged in electrical 
work of any sort. 

STEAM ENGINEERING: A course for 
those engaged in the manufacture or 
management of steam machinery of any 
sort. 

SpeciaL ENGINEERING PROBLEMS: 

A study of any special elementary or ad- 
vanced engineering problems desired b 
the student; individual instruction will 
be arranged for such a period of time as 
the special problem may demand. 

The courses will be given in the build- 
ings of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, at West One Hundred and 
Twentieth Street and Broadway, which 
affords necessary lecture rooms, labora- 
tories, drafting rooms, etc. A complete 
catalog of the courses will be sent on re- 
quest, by addressing Evening Technical 
Courses, Extension Teaching, Columbia 
University. Personal information may 
be secured Tuesday and Thursday eve- 
nings, between seven thirty and nine 
o’clock, from Mr. Benjamin R. Andrews, 
Room 111, Teachers College. 


The School Census. 


The census of children of school age in 
the city of New York has already dragged 
on for weeks beyond the time fixed by 
law for its completion. The work of 
gathering statistics is in charge of the 
Police Department, and as yet a number 
of precincts have not been fully can- 
vassed. 

The tabulation of figures and other 
data furnished by the canvass will extend 
the work for several weeks longer. Two 
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sets of figures have to be prepared, one 
for the city and one for the State De- 
partment. Much difficulty has been ex- 
perienced by the officers in collecting 
the required material on account of the 
ignorance and suspicion of some of the 
parents. 


Centralization of Association. 


A movement looking toward centrali- 
zation and greater efficiency is being 
agitated by members of the Brooklyn 
Teachers Association. The plan sug- 
gested is to so amend the Constitution 
of the Association as to permit various 
groups of teachers now organized into 
such bodies as the Principals’ Associa- 
tion, the Class Teachers’ Organization, 
the Society of Women Teachers, and the 
Kindergarten Association, to become 
departments of the Association. 

wo strong arguments have been pre- 
sented in —— of the plan: first, 
teachers now belonging to the Brooklyn 
Teachers Association and to one or more 
of the organizations for special classes of 
teachers, would be saved the burden of 
double dues, since as departments of the 
central organization the various bodies 
could be financed far more economically; 
second, the actions of the departments 
having the backing and moral prestige 
of so large and well-organized an insti- 
tution as the Brooklyn Teachers Associa- 
tion would gain immeasurably in potency. 
A third reason for consolidation, which 
might be urged, is that the duplication of 
work could in this way be avoided. 

The Association is at present consid- 
ering a revised Constitution, submitted 
to it by a committee appointed for that 
purpose. It is as an amendment to the 
proposed Constitution that Eli W. 
Weaver, a member of the committee, has 
outlined the plan described above. 

Final action will not be taken on the 
new Constitution or the Amendment 
until the January meeting. The method 

















Samples on request 


Open Wide the School House Doors IN 1907 


To the opportunity that is before you to 


PRESERVE THE HEALTH of your Pupils 
LENGTHEN THE LIVES of the Text Books 
PROMOTE CLEANLINESS in the School Room 
INSIST on CARE and NEATNESS of Public Property 
SAVE THE TAXPAYERS MONEY by Adopting the 


HOLDEN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 
Made extra DURABLE and HYGIENIC by our famous un- 


jinished leatherette material—water proof and germproof. 





HOLDEN PERFECT SELF BINDERS 
for making QUICK and EFFECTIVE repairs to broken or torn 


bindings and for fastening in loosened leaves. 


HOLDEN TRANSPARENT PAPER 


jor making INSTANT REPAIRS ¢o torn leaves without destroy- 


ing the legibility of printing. 


A larger list of adoptions in 1906 than in any previous year! 


IN USE IN OVER 2000 CITIES AND TOWNS—/rom Seattle, Wash. to Charleston, S. C. 
Bangor, Me. to San Marcos, Texas. 








G. W. HOLDEN, President 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





M. C. HOLDEN, Secretary 
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A Wearing 
Sick Headache 


is usually the painful penalty of overeating, but is 
sometimes caused by fatigue. heat, nervousness, 
or through neglect to be regular in habits. No matter 
how brought on, Beecham’s Pil; will bring speedy 
relief to most severe and obstinate cases. After a 
dose or two, sick headache entirely 


Disappears 


because this famous remedy goes directly to the 
seat of the trouble and passes it out of the system. 
Beecham’s Pills are not a makeshift; they combine 
certain vegetable properties in exact proportions, 
which act gently on the stomach, liver and bowels 
and restore the natural functions of the body. They 
are as carefully compounded as a doctor’s prescrip- 
tion and as standard as a gold dollar. 

You can relieve sick headache, constipation, indi- 
gestion and sleeplessness 


With a Dose or Two of 


Secechiams 
Pulls 


Sold Everywhere in Boxes 10c and 25c 

















School Furniture 
and Supplies « 











School Desks, Business College Desks, Teacher’s Desks, 

Recitation Room and Auditorium seating and School Sup- 

plies of every description. Our prices are as lowas is con- 
sistent with good goods. Write for catalogues and prices before 
you order elsewhere, 


\ \ J Eare the leading manufacturers of adjustable and stationary 





American Seating Company 


19 W. 18th St. © 90 Wabash Ave.  ——*70 Franklin St. 
New YorK CHICAGO Boston 
1235 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA 









































The 
Blodgett Readers 


By FRANCES E. BLODGETT and ANDREW B. 
BLODGETT, Superintendent of Schools, Syracuse N. Y. 











Primer, First, Second and 
Third Readers. 











A new series prepared by experienced 
teachers. Nature, fable, fact and fancy are 
interwoven in a simple, natural, and fas- 
cinating manner. An examination of this 
series will repay you. 


The Sunshine Primer 


By MARION I. NOYES, and KATE LOUISE GUILD. 


Thorough in its teachings and closely 
allied to the activities of child life. One of 
the most attractive of primers in appearance 
and content. 





GINN & COMPANY PUBLISHERS 


London 
Columbus 


New York 
Atlanta 


Boston 
Oakland 


Chicago 
Dallas 




















For Mid-Winter Classes 








BOOKKEEPING makes the ideal text. 

It interests the pupil and incites to his 
best efforts. It produces results that are pleasing 
to teacher, pupil, and parent. Examine it and 
you will surely use it. 


() 200 METHODS AND PRACTICAL 


lif you offer the classes you will also find 
MODERN COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, LYONS’ 
COMMERCIAL LAW, MODERN BUSINESS SPELLER 
and MODERN BUSINESS ENGLISH texts of the 
highest order. They were prepared by specialists 
in commercial work and are both teachable and 
practical. 


@Write us stating fully and frankly your needs 
and we shall tell you what will meet them. 








Powers & Lyons 


Chicago $ 2 New York 
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wasn’t any running water in the schools; 
not even in the Principal’s rooms. And 
I’vefseen an Inspector examine a dozen 

upils and never put his hands in water. 

e’d poke his finger first in the eye of 
one child and then in the eye of the next, 
and then wipe it on his coat sleeve. 
Local Boards paid more attention to me 
then than they do now, and I saw to it 
that the particular Inspector I refer to 
| lost his job.” 


Get Rid 
of Scrofula 


Bunches, eruptions, inflammations, sore- 
ness of the eyelids and ears, diseases of the 
bones, rickets, dyspepsia, catarrh, wasting, 
are only some of the troubles it causes. 

It is a very active evil, making havoc of 


the whole system. 
Cost of Buildings. 


e e 
Hood sSarsaparilla A letter to the Philadelphia Board of 


Eradicates it, cures all its manifestatiom Education from J. Horace Cook, archi- 
and bui'ds up the whole system. tect and Superintendent of School 
Aanend, ne aabhettiat® Buildings, was ——— by that body 
| as an expression of their belief in regard 
| to the increased cost of erecting schools. 
The letter was elicited by the City 
Council’s criticism of the cost of school 
buildings recently erected, as compared 
| with those built a few years ago. 
Mr. Cook pointed out the fact that not 
only had the cost of material and labor 
advanced greatly of late, but that schools 
|built to-day were practically fire-proof, 
‘Se “wa far more sanitary than formerly, and 
ite contained a great deal of expensive 
| machinery. 
| The particular schools which gave 
f rise to the criticism are the Charles W. 
Henry School, the George W. Sharswood 
School, and the Thomas Buchanan 
Reed School, the respective costs of 
|which are $98,156; $238,820; $86,900. 
| After reading Mr. Cook’s letter the 
Board ratified the awarding of the con- 
tracts. 











Brown’s Bronchial Troches are an ex- 
cellent specific, giving immediate relief in 
cases of hoarseness, loss of voice, coughs, 
inflammation of the throat and bronchial 
irritations generally. They are especially 
good for the hoarseness and throat irri- 
tations resulting from speaking, singing, 
and ww. eing free from any form 
of opiate they may be used whenever 
required without fear of injury. Every 
teacher ought to include these Troches in 


The Todd Adjustable HandLoom “* ™°2"° hss: 


Sead tr denetytive ctagnlars of mes and weoving| The December Political Science 
Rage. | Quarterly. 


TODD & TODD, | In a striking article entitled ‘‘The 

Inventors ana Manufacturers ‘Russian Peasant and Autocracy,” pub- 

405 Fifth Ave.South MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. | lished in the December number of the 
| Political Science Quarterly, Prof. V. G. 
Simkhovitch shows on the basis of Rus- 
| Sian governmental reports, that the Rus- 
| sian peasants, since their nominal eman- 
|cipation, have been so — by their 
| former lords and so heavily taxed by the 
| Government that they lack the neces- 
'sary means of subsistence, are perman- 
‘ently in a condition of semi-starvation, 
‘and are physically degenerating. In 
| other articles in the same journal, Prof. 
| E. T. Devine, who went to San Francisco 
'as the representative of the Red Cross 
Society, and was made Chairman of the 
| Relief Commission, discusses ‘‘The 
|Housing Problem’’ in that city. Mr. 











H. M. Bowman, in an article entitled |} 





Terrible Itching Scalp. 


Eczema Broxre Out Atso on HAnps 
apn Limss—An Op Soupier Dr- 
CLARES CUTICURA IS A BLESSING. 


‘At all times and to all people I am 
willing to testify to the merits of Cuti- 
cura. It saved me from worse than the 
torture of hades, about the year 1900, 
with itching on my scalp and temples, and 
afterwards it commenced to break out 
on my hands. Then it broke out on my 
limbs. I then went to a surgeon, whose 
treatment did me no good, but rather 
aggravated the disease. I then told him 
I would go and see a physician in Erie. 
The reply was that I could go anywhere, 
but a case of eczema like mine could not 
be cured; that I was too old (eighty). 
I went to an eminent doctor in the city 
of Erie and treated with him for six 
months, with like results. I had read 
of the Cuticura Remedies, and so I went 
for the Cuticura Soap, Ointment, and 
Resolvent, and continued taking the Re- 
solvent until I had taken six bottles, stop- 

ing to take the Pills. I was now getting 

etter. I took two baths a day, and at 
night I let the lather of the Soap dry on. 
I used the Ointment with great effect 
after washing in warm water, to stop the 
itching at once. I am now cured. The 
Cuticura treatment is a blessing, and 
should be used by every one who has 
itching of the skin. I can’t say any 
more, and thank God that He has given 
the world such a curative. Wm. H. 
Gray, 3303 Mt. Vernon Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., August 2, 1905.” 


BEST DICTIONARIES | 


English-German and German-English 
Fluegel-Schmidt-Tanger, 
2 vols., half leather, $5.20 
Thieme-Preusser, 2 vols., baif leather, 
boundin one, 4.25 


French-English and English-French 


Clifton & Grimaux, 2 vols., halfleather, 
each volume, 4.70 


Spantsh-Engltsh and English-Spantsh 
Lopes y Bensley, 2 vols., bound in one, 
half leather, 7.00 
BEST 
facilities for supplying 


American German 

English BOOKS Italian | 
French Spanish 

Putzger’s Historischer Schul-Atlas. 

: . _ Cloth, 1.00 
With English Introduction and 
German-English Glossary. Cloth, 

net, $1.25. Mailing price, 1.40 
Schmidt, Shakespeare Lexicon. 2vols. 
Half mor. (In English). Net, 8.00 
Thorndike, Educational Psychology, 
Cloth, net $1.50. Mailing price, 1.63 
Vietor, German Pronunciation. Cloth, 0.80 


JUST OUT 


STIELE’S Large Hand-Atlas of 
Modern Geography, New Edition, 
100 Maps and Index, half mor., 15.00 


Catalogues Free Correspondence Solicited 
LEMCKE 6 BUECHNER 


Established over Fifty Years 
11 East 17th St., New York City 


























“Ale had small skill o horse flesh 


| who bougntsgoose to ride on’ Dont take 


Manval Training ", ae 
Benches, Tools, | for ou 


Drawing Tables, etc. 





Get the Bemis Standard. Catalogue free | 


A. L. Bemis | 


Wercester, a a ° 


is Ss 
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Teachers’ 


Agencies. 





“BREWER 


POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 








31 Union Sq., New York 


Steady call for teachers. Fills best pos- 
itions; four last year; average, $2900 
each. ‘Recommended by Kastern col- 
>a and Normal Schools. 16tb year. 


or quick work, cali, phone or wire. 





AN AGENCY 


of vacancies and tells 
you about them 


THA 
d ds 
en Fe. 


The School Bulletin Agency, 


is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. it merely hears 
7 is something, but if it is 

asked to recommend a teacher 


OMMENDS 


C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 





B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. 


VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH AVE. 


BOISE, IDAHO 








THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY Points of Advantage: Fars? dlentage 


C. J. Albert, Mgr. 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago ty-two years’ experience. 


Positions 
filled in 28 State Universities, in 90 per 





cent, of all tbe Colleges, 300 in the State Normal 


Schools, large numbers in Secondary and Public 


Schools. We have the business. Results sure if you have the qualifications, Year Book FREE. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave, 


Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard 


Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg, 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn Ave. Denver, 401 Cooper Bldg. 
Spokane, 313 Rookery Block 


4 Ashburton Place 
Boston : Mass. 
Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave 


n Francisco, 217 Market St, 
Los Angeles, 525 Stimson Block 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Send for circulars 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 





SCHERMERHOR 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in United States 








3 East r4th St., New York 


Established 1855 





TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S 


Good Type — Well Printed—Fine Paper — Half- 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price uced to 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 


Literal 
THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


New Copyright introductions— New Type—Good 
Paper—Well Bo.nd—Convenient for the Pocket— 
Price, postpaid, 5 cents each. 


Garalogue Free DYAVID McKAY, Publisher, 610S.Washington Sq., Phila. 


end for one 








Send for Catalog 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


851-858 StxTH AvE., NEw YORK 
N. W. Cor. 48th St. No Branch Stores 


FR EN c H We publish the Bercy, 


and other foreign DuCroquet,Sauveur 


B Oo Oo KS and other well-known 


methods, 



























SOMETHING NEW IN DISABILITY INSURANCE 


A substantial income can be made by devoting 
part or all of one’s time to the sales of 


_ THE “SQUARE DEAL” DISABILITY POLICY 
No insurance educat 8 y to sell this 
contract (covering every accident and every ill- 
ness in full), Kesponsib!e repr tatives want- 
ed in every locality east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Ohio rivers. Liberal terms. Good 
territory, For particulars apply, Dep’t E. 


THE PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY, (Capital, $300,000) 
No. 116 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 
THE ONLY INDIA PAPER EDITION OF 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 


In four volumes Limp leather, $5.00 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, NEW YORK 








’ 
Sergel S The latest and best col- 
Selections lection of recitations; 
No. 1 most of them new, all of 
. them good. 

Send 25 cents for sample copy 

Dramatic Publishing Company 
358 Dearborn St., Chicago 











‘American® Administration Tribunals,’ 
shows to what an increasing extent the 
power of deciding questions involving 
property rights and even personal free- 
dom is passing in this country into the 
hands of administrative authorities. Mr. 
B. E. Powell writes on the organization 
of the Consular Service by Thomas Jef- 
ferson; Mr. J. H. Reed on ‘‘Constitu- 
tional Theories in France in the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries’; and 
Prof. E. W. Kemmrer, late chief of the 
division of the currency in the Treasury 
Department, Philippine Islands, dis- 
cusses the method and results of the 
adoption of a gold standard in the Brit- 
ish Straits Settlements. The number 
contains reviews of new books and the 
usual valuable record of political events 
thruout the world. 





_ Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes welcome 
Murine Eye Remedy as an Eye Tonic. 





Help for San Francisco. 

San Francisco is still in need of help— 
a different kind of help than she needed 
immediately after the fire, but in its way, 
it is just as urgent. The present need of 
San Francisco is for stenographic help. 

The Employment Department of the 
San Francisco office of the Remington 
Typewriter Company has recently pub- 
lished some facts which show how grie- 
vous is this need and incidentally how 

reat and exceptional is the opportunit 
or the enterprising stenographer who will 
seize it. Last month there were over 
three hundred applicants by employers 
for stenographers at the San Francisco 
office of the Remington Company, and 
during the entire month less than one- 
half of this number of stenographers 
registered at the Department. With such 
a ratio existing between supply and de- 
mand, it is needless to say that the enter- 
preing stenographer who goes to San 

rancisco now can have pretty nearly 
the pick of what he wants in the way of 
a good position. 

The Remington Typewriter Employ- 
ment Department can easily place in 
first-class positions every competent 
operator who is now available or likely 
to be available for many months to come. 


An Unpublished Poem by ’Gene 


Field. 


An unpublished poem by the late 
Eugene Field appears in the Woman's 
Home Companion for December. It is 
a typical example of the tender, whimsical 
style so characteristic of ‘Gene Field’s 

oems of child life, and which brought 
fien not only fame, but the love and ad- 
miration of his countrymen. Those of 
us who still feel the charm of ‘‘The Little 
Toy Soldier” (and who does not?) will 
wollen the addition of ‘‘The Old Blue 
Bear and the Rabbit”’ to the poet’s pub- 
lished verse. The poem occupies two 
full pages of the Woman’s Home Com- 

nion, and is illustrated by Frank Ver- 
eek, In the same number, Frederick 
S. Field, a son of ’Gene Field, describes 
the writing of ‘‘The Old Blue Bear and 
the Rabbit.” He says in part: 

‘It is, I think, pretty generally known, 
that my father’s sense of humor had a 
peculiar little whimsical twist—it was 
what some people call an Alice-in-Won- 
derland sense of humor—and he was 
likewise blessed with an extraordinary 
appreciation for anything approaching 
the ridiculous. The inspiration for this 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


A graduate school for the advanced study 
of education. Offers Thirty Courses in Psy- 
chology, Philosophy and Ethics, Physical 
Education, Science of Education, History of | 
Education, and the Art of Teaching. Special | 
course on Education of Defectives by leading | 
experts. Fall term begins Sept. 22. Bulletin 
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A book of original Plays for the hands and 
fingers. The text is written in deiightful 
vers®,and the volumeisillustrated wit» over 
one hundred half-tone pictures made under 
the personal supervision ot the author. The 

hook containsan introiuctory note by Miss 
Lucy Wheelock, and is one of imvortance 
to kinderzartners and primary teachers. 


Price, handsomely bound in cloth, $1.00 
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Isaac Pitman’ S Shorthand | buted an interesting article to the North | 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE 
NEW YORK BOARD OF EDUCATION 


NOW READY 
Isaac Pitman’s Short Course in Shorthand 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 
1. Forty Fascinating Lessons, Simply Graded. 
2. Words and Sentences in the First Lesson. 
3. Position Writing from the beginning. 
4. Business Letters from the 7th Lesson. 

“The most teachable text I have ever seen 

-does_ not contain a superfluous thing.” 

er B. S. Peters, Manual Training High School, 
Kansas City, Mo 

SPEcIAL Orrer: Examination copy to Teachers 
and Schools 65c. postpaid. 

TRIAL LESSON FREE 

Isaac Pitman & Sons, 31 Union Square, New York 
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Regular and Extension Courses 


MRS. MARIA KRAUS BOELTE 
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Third Edition now ready 


THE BUSINESS OF 
LIFE INSURANCE 


By MILES MENANDER DAWSON 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net 


‘**Practical, 
formative, this book should find a wide 
audience. yo The Outlook. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., NEW YORK 





Price $1.25 | 


; mony of the Orient. 


suggestive, and soundly in- WITH 


ballad grew out of the many fairy tales 
he used to tell me, in which he was alw: ays 
_ resented as ‘The Old Blue Bear,’ 
yhile I was the ‘Rabbit.’ These ro- 
he always described our thrilling 
trips into myth-lands, and paused ‘to 
be continued to-morrow night.’ Thus 
the story of the adventures of ‘The Old 
Blue Bear and the Rabbit’ in the land 
|of the ‘Flimflam,’ the ‘Flubdub,’ and 
rng? strange beasts, was written purely 
for his fun, and probably not for publi- 
cation. The characters in the poem are 
all members of our family; for instance, 
the mysterious ‘Gawky’ who appears 
jin the next to the last stanza is Mrs. 
Ballentyne, of Washington, who as a girl 
bore that unprepossessing nickname, | 
and who, at times, made jelly-cake w ith 
dire results to us children. ‘Princess 
|Tot’ is my oldest sister, Mary, who is! 
known to all our family as ‘Trotty. x 
Here are a few verses from the peem 


A big blue Bear came up one day 
And to the Rabbit’s ma said he: 
“‘T’ve come to take your child away 
To roam the fields and woods with me.” 
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: Then Rabbit’s mamma said ‘‘Oh, no, 
i You big blue Bear, you shall not take | 
: My little Rabbit wandering so 
‘Unless you’ve lots of jelly-cake.” | 
: The Bear replied, ‘‘ You need not fear | 
To let the Rabbit go with me, | 
For I have lots of goodies here, 
As you yourself can plainly see.” 


| And saying thus, the old blue Bear 

i Back from his bag the cover threw, 

; And mamma saw the goodies there— | 
| The jelly-cake and candy, too. | 
} dies <<a | 
| An Eye Insuring Policy. Each pack- | 
lage Murine Eye Tonic Insures Eye Com- | 
fort—Eye Health—Eye Beauty. 








Pan-Mania. 
Archibald R. Colquhoun has contri- 


, American Review for November, on Pan- 
Mania. In speaking of the latest of these 
‘‘Pan’”’ movements, he says: 

“The Pan-Buddhist propaganda orig- 
inated with that section of the Japanese 

eaders who were averse to the develop- 
'ment of their country as an European 
' Power, and preferred to aim at the hege- 
Bound up with this 
aspiration was the development of China, 
also on non-European lines, and the close 
alliance of the two chief Oriental peo- 
ples. Altho official countenance was not 
given to the Pan-Buddhist scheme, it 
has enjoyed powerful support. Emis- 
saries have gone to all Buddhist countries, 
and a genuine attempt has been made to 
effect a rapprochement between the dif- 
ferent sections of the Buddhist world. 
Moreover, a college was established in 
China to give the Buddhist clergy a bet- 
ter training and raise them to a higher 
level, and in fact the whole policy has 
been to revive, for political purposes, the 
sense of religious and racial affinity be- 
tween the Chinese and Japanese, and to 
stimulate national ambition. Such pur- 
poses as these are worked slowly and 
quietly in the East; and altho Pan- 
Buddhists may meet together they do 
not advertise themselves very widely. 
The weak point in their scheme is its 
foundation upon a religion which is pa- 
cific and unsuited to the purposes of a 
political crusade. 
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